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CANCIONES POPULARES 


A collection of idiomatic songs 
trom Spain and Spanish America 
with their _ original lyrics. 


Edited by ALLENA LUCE, 
Assistant Professor of Music in the University of Porto Rico 


This is the first significant contribution 
of source material to the teaching of Span- 
ish music and literature at all comparable 
with the many authoritative collections 
available for a similar study of French. 


Text almost entirely in Spanish. 


Accompaniments to 
simple. 


songs extremely 


Content includes songs from Porto 
Rico; songs from Cuba, Spain, and 
Mexico; patriotic and popular songs 
in constant use in Porto Rico, trans- 
lated from languages other than 
Spanish; Porto Rican folk songs 
and singing games. 


A unique beok for Spanish classes 
im secondary schools and colleges. 
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terial. 
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ciate enduring values in literature. 


4. Offer him a large number of oppor- 
tunities to apply what he has learned in 
creative work. 


It is a book of assignments, not of definitions. 
The student is also told how to carry out the di- 
rections. There are 813 exercises. 


The method saves-the teacher much drudgery. It 
meets the requirements of widely different kinds 
of classes, and for two-, three-, or four-year courses. 
The method of the Manual may be summed up in 
these words—investigation, comparison, and prac- 
tice, and the greatest of these is practice. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


One reads, these days, of teachers being fined 
heavily for “committing an assault with a deadly 
weapon.” If one read no further than the head- 
lines, one would gather the impression that the 
teacher had shot or stabbed a pupil or hit him 
over the ibex with an anvil or a mattock. We 
find when we read further that the teacher 
merely gave the ruction-raiser an ordinary good, 
old-fashioned whaling with such good, whole- 
some tool as a rod, a piece of barrel stave, a ruler 
or a piece of rubber hose. 

In our day, old-timer, wouldn’t that have been 


a good joke? Remember how they used to - 


throw the fear of the Lord into the legs of you 
and me for committing misdemeanors? And re- 
member that although we filed a formal protest 
just to keep the teacher from making a regular 
indoor sport of it we thought at heart that the 
walloping was just? It loosened up our hides 
and made us grow. We sometimes howled a bit, 
which was good for our lungs; we behaved our- 
selves for quite a while afterward, which was 
good for our souls as well as for the school. 

But nowadays! While I am warmly in favor of 
the no corporal punishment thing, and right in 
step with modern thought as to the ineffective- 
ness and uselessness of it as a disciplinary meas- 
ure, yet I cannot horrify over it. My own legs 
have a keen memory of the stripes with which 
my school morals were healed. My father also 
wielded a mean spanker. So I cannot bring mv- 
self to be shocked when some husky teacher 
takes some little snip and applies suasion to what 
appears to be nearer the brains of the lad than 
his hat is. 

If I had lived in these present days and had 
been treated as I was when I was an iniquitous 
lad in school, the jails would be filled with teach- 
ers who had “committed assaults’ on me with 
“deadly weapons.” And yet I lived and throve 
and had my reasonably happy and moderately 
successful being. I didn’t know I was brutally 
and criminally treated, so all was well. As a mat- 
ter of principle I never admitted that the whipping 
I got was deserved. Every young person is an 
expert in discovering good and moral reasons 
for every ornery thing he does. But the reasons 
I then brought ingeniously if not ingenuously for- 
ward will not stand beneath the white light of 
my adult reasoning faculties. My own son can- 


not put the same line of reasoning across with 
‘me. 


I had one teacher who was a rod-artist su- 
preme. I was pestiferous. There were so many 
things more interesting than books—little dirty 
human beings all around me; and little dirty hu- 
man beings are the most interesting things in the 
world to other little dirty human beings—that 
I seemed unable to find sufficient time for my 
lessons. Ever and anon there was a-wild cackle in 
the school, and at the close of the best investiga- 
tion that teacher knew how to make he always 
seemed to bring in a verdict that I had started 
it. In the matter of correct conclusions allow me 
to state his batting average was close to one 
thousand. 

One day he handed me an ultimatum. That 
wasn’t what he called it. He had never heard of 
ultimati. We didn’t have them in those days. 
Instead, we “had the law laid down to us.” The 
ultimatum was to the general purpose and ef- 
fect that the next time he had occasion to brand 
me as the basis of any sort of riot, he would give 
me a whipping. That added vérve to the devil- 
ment, but it heightened my caution. It was a 
game. If I won, I wouldn’t get whipped; if he 
won, I got it. 

Ome day when I was sitting on the front seat 
watching the teacher's blackboard solution of a 
problem, Lee and Charley Tope, sitting two seats 
behind me, were pestering me. Lee would reach 
across two seats, when teacher’s back was turned, 
and punch me with his finger. I, with my eye 
on the blackboard, began working a long piece 
of elastic out of my gallus. Finally I had a sez- 
tion a foot long. The next time the teacher had 
his back squarely toward me, I arose swifty, 
whirled about, and shot Lee beside the nose 
with that rubber. Charley snickered right out. 
Teacher heard him, and the investigation, swift 
and easy, was soon under full swing. Charley 
couldn’t talk plainly, but the teacher knew his 
dialect and his evidence was wholly damning. It 
was this :— 

“Chrick Gil’n have a goom, shoot buvver in ve 
face an’ mate me waff.” 

“Strickland,” said the teacher, “what did I tell 
you about the next time I had occasion to cor- 
rect you?” 

“As nearly as I can recollect,” I replied, “you 
said you would whip me.” : 

“I did. Take my knife and go out and cut me 
a switch.” 


I took his knife and went to the patch of sassa- 
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fras and alders that grew near the brain foundry 
I attended. I was foolishly honest. I picked out 
just the sort of gad I thought the teacher would 
pick out if he were on the job. I took it in. It 
was satisfactory. He whaled me earnestly and 
muscularly. It hurt, but I didn’t cry. I had been 
hurt ten times worse in playing “lap-jack” with 
other boys, each of us having a stick to thrash 
each other’s legs with. I grinned my way to my 
seat. There were marks on my legs for weeks 
and weeks—black and blue ones. I tried to make 
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mother feel very badly for me with the potent 


- aid of the,marks and an abused air. I got away 
with it, to a certain extent, but not’to any ad-. 


vantage that I could see. I went on to school! 
The teacher was not afrested and fined “for com- 
mitting an assault with a deadly weapon.” 

What would a modern parent of a dimpled 
darling have done under the circumstances! 
Probably had the teacher electrocuted and the 
child eternally ‘“‘spiled rotten,” 

“Assault with a deadly weapon” me eye! 


SOME PSYCHOLOGY OF PIGS AND PEOPLE 


BY GARRY C. MYERS, PH. D. 


Cleveland School of Education 


Pigs are not people, but in their learning proc- 
esses people and pigs have certain fundamental 
principles in common. 

In the study by the writer entitled “Importance 
of Primacy in the Learning of a Pig” (Journal of 
Animal Behavior, Volume 6, 1916), the learn- 
ing process of an eight-months-old pig was re- 
corded. This pig learned first to go directly 10 
compartment A for his food. After three feed- 
ings in A, he found no food in A but upon search- 
ing, discovered it in another adjoming compart- 
ment, B. Then he was fed nine times in B before 
he made a direct line to B for the food, that is 
before he ceased either to jump into compart- 


ment A or partly into it before entering B. In. 


spite of the fact that he was fed six more suc- 
cessive times in B, each time making a direct 
line to B, it required a total of only six more feed- 
ings for him to learn to make a beeline to A, 
when the feeding place was changed to A. Thus 
throughout the experiment, in which the feeding 
was shifted back and forth between compart- 
ments A and B, the number of practices neces- 
Bary to re-establish a direct response to compart- 
ment B was much greater for every shift than to 
compartment A. For eight days the trip-to-B- 
habit had the advantage of many more repetitions, 
since the pig was fed in all, during the eight days, 
thirty-three times in B and only eighteen times 
in A. In spite of this fact, he went eighteen 
timies to A when he should have gone to B and 
only seven times to B when he should ‘have gone 
to A. In other words, the first impression, the 
trip-to-A-association which was established first 
persisted much more strongly than the trip-to- 
B-association just because of its primacy. 

One of the writer’s babies at thirteen months 
of age performed in a similar experiment, but 
with obviously modified apparatus. In this ex- 
periment with the baby, there were, analogous 
to the compartments, merely adjacent cloth pock- 
ets on the side of the box in the room, and food 
in the form of a graham wafer was placed in the 
appropriate pocket in the child’s absence. Then 
she was always placed at the same line on the 
floor and allowed for each trial to creep toward 
and climb up to the pockets. Of course, just as in 
the case of the four-footed beastie, she was helped 


to find on the first trial the morsel in A. With 
the baby as with the pig exactly the same princi- 
ple of the tremendous importance of primacy in 
learning obtained. 

These simple experiments emphasize the im- 
portance of first impressions to a degree not al- 
ways appreciated by the teacher. The ciever 
freshman of high school or college takes advan- 
tage of this principle when he exerts considerable 
effort at the first few recitations to stand out in 
his class and to create in his teacher the sugges- 
tion that he is superior in achievement and abil- 
ity. After a month or two he may with consider- 
able success get along merely on this reputation. 
Everyone has observed the average individual, 
showing considerable concern about the first im- 
pression, whether it is the visit by a friend, visit to 
a friend, or the meeting of a distinguished per- 
son. Some, however, have shown a tendency to 
discount the importance of early impressions with 
the confidence that subsequent inipressions wiil 
be the determining factors. On the other hand, 
anyone must admit that unfavorable first impres- 
sions will persist in their influence for an appre- 
ciably long time and demand considerable weight 
of opposite impressions to counteract them later. 

The teacher making her first appearance in a 
school and before her class for the first time can 
well afford to realize that these first impressions 
will far outweigh all subsequent ones as a rule, 
that her attitude toward the school, toward the 
child, toward her task will be pretty well estab- 
lished for the term at that first meeting, so far 
as the child measures it. The standard she sets 
for conduct of the pupil, for modes of their re- 
sponse, for degree of accuracy expected, or nui- 
sances tolerated will be pretty well established on 
that first day. If, for example, she accepts care- 
less work and slovenly responses to her questions 
in the first recitation it will be infinitely harder 
for her at any subsequent recitation to raise the: 
standards than it would have been to have estab- 
lished them at the first recitation. The attitude 
which children are to have toward a new sub- 
ject, as well as the progress they are likely to 
make in that subject, will depend in a very great 
measure on how that subject impresses them dur- 
ing the first lesson. Likewise, each topic within 
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a given subject may be liked or disliked, may 
be attractive or repellent in proportion to the 
pleasantness of appeal it makes when it is intro- 
duced. Therefore, every teacher can well af- 
ford to so‘present the first lesson in any 
subject or the first desson in any division 
of that subject as to be certain that the 
learner will be so appealed to as to consider that 
material highly worth learning. In other words, 
she should present at the first meeting her 
“goods” in such a way that her children will all 
want to buy not only once but will be her con- 
stant patrons. 

Now suppose in the experiment with the pig 
the desire had been to create only the direct-path- 
to-B-habit and that inadvertently the path-to-A- 
habit had been formed. It is very clear that in 
this case the desired habit would very seriously 
be impaired by this previous wrong association. 
Suppose the teacher in spelling, as happens 
with many a teacher, desires to teach children 
to spell correctly the work “busy” and should 
proceed to tell them to be sure not to spell :t 
“b-i-z-zy” but to spell it “b-u-s-y,” it is pretty 
certain that a number of the children at least 
when they write this word will actually spell it 
“b-i-z-z-y.” In teaching spelling then it is not 
only important that the child spell the word the 
first time correctly but that he on all subsequeht 
times should likewise spell it correctly. Another 


danger in teaching spelling is to have small chil- 


dren while studying spelling write from memory 
words as a part of their learning procedure, be- 
fore they have accurately mastered the correct 
spelling of those words. For example, a certain 
teacher who was presenting words on cards to il- 
literate soldiers just learning to spell was found 
after spelling these words aloud to the class and 
presenting them visually, to call upon the men 
after one such exposure to write the word from 
memory; then that teacher presented the word 
again by sound and sight. He had the men cor- 
rect their errors and to recall the word again 
from memory. After several such procedures 
with a given word, the writer found some men 
making the same errors each successive time. 
The traditional procedure in military drill well 
illustrates the failure of the drill instructor to ap- 
ipreciate the importance of correct first impres- 
sions and the dangers of learning things wrong. 
For example, there is still a tendency at some 
military posts when new recruits arrive, to place 
them in awkward squads under the command of 
some less-skilled non-commissioned officers. 
After the recruits gain considerable skill carry- 
ing on numerous wrong. performances which 
they learned im their first drill, they are placed 
under a somewhat more efficient drill master and 
under him, as under his predecessor, they repeat 
over and over some Of the same errors which 
they learned in their first day’s drill. The hope, 
of course, is that these errors will drop and the 
better movements will displace them. For most 
this does happen, but it happens after an un- 
usually long period of drill, which if done scien- 


tifically could be reduced probably one-half. 
Then these men finally receive their polish from 
the company commander, who finds some of them 
making errors, which fact of course surprises 
him. After an almost infinite number of repetitions 
most of their bad habits of movements drop out 
and they become what is known as well drilled 
troops. Now why should not the procedure be 
reversed? Why should not the rookie be gives 
his first lesson by the most skilled drill master 
in the organization? There is no doubt that the 
poorest officer could well put on the so-called 
finishing touches. 

Perhaps this same principle pertains in the 
usual procedure of teaching English. The aver- 
age teacher of the grades fails to guide the child 
when he presents ‘his first lesson in English, to 
present that paper in perfect form as to margin, 
manner of folding the paper, position of his 
name and the date, etc. The child goes along 
from grade to grade with all sorts of variations 
and shortcomings, some of which drop out from 
time to time but many of which he learned im 
his first written lessons in English, to do wrong, 
and which persist in his high school or even im 
college. The high school teacher sets about to 
bbot out many of these bad habits, but by the time 
the child reaches college he may or may not have 
acquired a reasonably acceptable form of pre- 
senting written work and ability to express him- 
self accurately in writing. He is fortunate, in- 
deed, if after spending four years in college he 
attains this goal. What we need more than any- 
thing else perhaps in the teaching of oral and 
written English is far less quantity and higher 
standards in quality; less learning of wrong 
things and a more certain learning of habits that 
are correct. Incidentally there is here moreover 
a suggestion that the most highly trained and 
most skilled teachers should be in the lower 
gwades. 

As indicated above it is not only the first im- 
pressions that should be correct but all subse- 
quent impressions as well. There must be no 
exceptions to what it is desired the child shalt 
learn. The question of accuracy versus speed 1s 
a vital question. The writer still] makes the same 
mistakes on his typewriter which he made wher 
he wrote with a machine ten years ago. He not 
only makes these errors but these errors always 
retard his rate of speed. In a study, in collabora- 
tion with Miss M. Broom and Miss Helen Col- 
lins, reported in “School and Society,” November, 
1918, it was shown that in the long run to em- 
phasize accuracy assures higher final speed than 
to emphasize speed. The same experiment re- 
ported in that paper is mow being reproduced on 
a larger scale in the Cleveland School of Educa- 
tion. 

The average teacher does not realize the im- 
portance of emphasizing accuracy, rather thaw 
speed. Consequently a good deal of the teacher’s 
time is spent in correcting wrong answers rather 
than in training children to develop correct as- 
sociations. In this respect the socialized recita- 
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tion presents a difficult problem. Along with all 
its advantages goes this disadvantage that the 
learner is apt very often to hear wrong state- 
ments and consequently to develop incorrect as- 
sociations. This suggests that the teacher needs 
to make sure that wrong answers are cleared up 
and so far as possible avoided. In any recitation, 
indeed, however anxious the teacher is to get 
reaction from the class, it is desirable that specific 
questions do not provoke in the learner a posi- 
tively incorrect association because of his hay- 
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ing heard of any incorrect response. This means 
that whatever the type of recitation, the teacher 
should take pains to see that answers are finally 
not only definite but that they are correct in 
themselves or lead to the correct response (in- 
deed there are many instances when repetition 
of correct answers by the teacher is justifiable). 

In conclusion, then, let every teacher realize 
the tremendous importance. of the first impres- 
sion and. that this correct impression should be 
so reinforced as to assure its permanence. 
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_A HEALTHY DREAM 


BY MARY E. 0’CONNOR 


It was a beautiful evening in July and the Mor- 
mon Tabernacle at Salt Lake City held a large 
gathering of teachers from all over the country 
listening to lectures on health, health of the child 
in the home, in the school and in the community. 
As I looked around at that group of earnest men 
and women, they took on a new meaning, a new 
significance for me. At every meeting of the 
N. E. A. that week the audience interested me 
quite as much as the speakers, for they seemed ‘o 
radiate a passion for progress, a more than edu- 
cational passion, as if they were part of a great 
team pushing the country on. 

But today they seemed rather to stand out as 
individuals, the central figures in a series of pic- 
tures with community backgrounds, backgrounds 
of New England, Florida, Nebraska, California 
and so on—and whether it was a New England 
snow scene, the sand hills of Nebraska, or a 
cotton field of the South, as I listened, they 
seemed to have more or less of the same figures 
in the different backgrounds moving about in 
the same haphazard fashion with little or no re- 
lation to each other. 

There was usually the school doctor, the school 
murse, the dentist, the dietitian and the social 
workers, crossing and recrossing each others’ 
paths, leaving great gaps between. I noticed, as 
I listened, that nearly all wore different tags even 
m the same picture: “Hired by the School Board,” 
“Hired by the Board of Health,” “Hired by the 
Social Service League,’ “Hired by the District 
Nurses Association,” “Hired by the Woman's 
Club,” etc:, and listening closer for the first time 
I saw that in every picture the central figure, the 
teacher in the foreground, held a puny anaemic 
child in his arms which he presented to each in 
turn, who looked, lingered a little and shaking 
the head passed on. 

Closing my eyes in the warmth and quiet of 
that wonderful hall a great peace stole over me 
and I had a vision. 


The. figures in the backgrounds of these pic- 
tures began to take on a similar shape and ar- 
range themselves in a similar order. They be- 
gan to walk in one procession. At the top as 
leader was the Board of Education and the school 
doctor seemed to be Captain of the Day. Behind 
him was marshaled, in orderly line, the dentists, 
nurses, dietitians and social workers. In _ his 
hand he carried a pamphlet titled: “Public School 
Health Work.” Each of his followers was con- 
sulting a different page of the same pamphlet, on 


- the back of which I saw: “Compiled by Superin- 


tendents, Teachers, Doctors and other Workers 
in the Public Schools.” The figure in the fore- 
ground was the same teacher holding the same 
puny child, but oh, the look on his face was so 
different. The look of baffled inquiry was re- 
placed by one of eager confidence as he, too, 
turned the pages of “Public School Health 
Work” sure of finding the ways and means of his 
child’s salvation. 

I came to. "T'was the applause of the last 
speaker. The session was over and coming out 
of that meeting I knew that Public School Health 
Work was another problem up to the classroom 
teacher. Only her inspiration and her united ef- 
fort can bring about a systematized course in 
Public School Health Work in which each part 
works in harmony under one head with every 
other to make a complete and perfect whole by 
which every child is watched over and cared for. 

The classroom teacher is the one to whom this 
present great need of the American child is ring- 
ing every day. It is our weakest spot. Groups 
of valiant men and women here and there are do- 
ing much in this line, but it is the great mass of 
classroom teachers united solid on one point 
who can get big results in the shortest time. Tf, 
as we maintain, the need of the child is the pivot 
of the teachers’ life then we must face this great 
need together and “go to it” in a purposeful, 
energetic and systematic way. 


A thrift wage is the slogan of the age. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


ARDMORE, OKLAHOMA 


As long and as well as I have known Oklahoma 
as Territory and State I have never known Ard- 
more till now, and I took the time and my friends 
took the time for me to know the city and the 
great country thereabouts, and the school prop- 
osition that challenges the world’s admiration. 

Ardmore was a good town before the oil-sand 
was pierced. It was a town of 8,000 people ten 
years ago and it is now approaching 20,000. But 
the gain in population is a small part of the story. 
The oil fields have made local multi-millionaires 
by the wholesale. Six years ago all the banks 
of the city carried only $1,000,000 on deposit and 
now they carry $15,000,000 and more. 

Many a man who was content with a few thou- 
sand dollars in surplus now has as many millions. 

It seems as one rides for miles and miles and 
miles through oil fields and meets men and men 
and men who have been made millionaires in the 
last eighteen months as though every one could 
be a millionaire if he cared to, but it is not that 
easy. Oil is as slippery as it is greasy, but a few 
Jocal multi-millionaires are a big thing for a city. 

Some things have happened in Ardmore that 
do not look sweet and clean as one reads about 
them, ‘and it is a tragic phase of human nature 
that every undesirable experience is published 
the world over while the unusually good things 
that happen in a city are never passed along. 

or imstance, Ardmore has probably had the 
best church experience in the United States dur- 
ing the past few months and the papers have not 
heard of it. 


A GREAT CHURCH STORY. 

C. W. Richards, superintendent of the public 
schools, is also superintendent of a Sunday school 
which had moved along in the traditional way 
with about 200 in attendance. This got on the 
nerves of Mr. Richards, who realized that there 
were 15,000 persons in Ardmore who went to no 
Sunday school. He called the teachers together 
and some adult members of the school and pro- 
posed a “drive” for 500 members of the Sunday 
school, and they went out into highways and by- 
ways and on the second Sunday there were 1,004 
in the Sunday school and they are staying in the 
Sunday school. Motor busses scurry through the 
suburbs and bring them in. Not one of these ‘s 
taken from any other Sunday school. 

This led the pastor to propose a “drive” for 
members for the church, new members, and mem- 
bers of churches far away who had never owned 
up to being church members. 

There was no revival, no evangelistic meetings, 
no extra church meetings, just a “drive” in the 
wake of the Sunday School drive, and at the next 
communion there were 131 received into the 
church. 

That is the Ardmore way, unbelievable as it 
may be to those who have accounts of some other 


happenings in Ardmore. Why not pass that story 
around the world? Isn't “good news” as good\ 
news as bad news is good news? 

GOOD SCHOOLS. 

We think we know good schools when we see 
them and we see many good schools in every 
state in the Union, but Ardmore had some bet- 
ter things in her schools than we have happened! 
to discover in any other city. Superintendent 
Richards is a man with as big a vision in public 
schools as he had in his Sunday school, and in 
ten years he has gathered about him a group of 
teachers who accept his spirit and let his brilliant 
messages develop into a mission. 

One of the educational tragedies is the fre- 
quency with which a high school is no part of the 
system so far as the superintendent’s mission ia 
concerned. Many a. superintendent’s vision is 
chopped off abruptly when boys and girls cross 
the threshold of the high school. Just the time 
when the vision should blossom out in achieve- 
ment a high school principal in some cities says 
to the superintendent: “Thus far but no farther.” 

In Ardmore the high school principal and his 
entice faculty are carrying on the good work 
gloriously. 

The best work done for Mr. Richards is done 
by the Psychological Diagnostician, if we may 
coin a word, His work is as practical as a railway 
time-table. 

COST OF AMUSEMENTS. 

The Psychological Diagnostician made a defi- 
nite study of the cost of amusements of the school 
children: 8 children went to movies seven times 
in the week; 6 went six times; 20 went five times; 
42 went four times; 114 went three times; 231 
went twice; 818 went once. 

On this basis, which was a purely normal basis, 
the school children of Ardmore are spending 
$132,797 for movies and kindred amusements. 

The entire cost of the schools of Ardmore was 
$108,500. 

The amusements of the children cost $11,672 
more than their education. 

GENUINE CLASSIFICATION. 

All freshmen in the high school are estimated 
by intelligence measurements. Those who are 
low take only three subjects in the high school 
course. Those who measure high take five sub- 
jects. 

In the language of the experts the three classes 
are those whose intelligence quotient—popularly 
known as I. Q. — is below 90; between 90 and 
120; and above 120. 

That this estimate or classification is welt 
founded is demonstrated by the check up. Of 
those with an intelligence quotient above 120, 
though they take five subjects, one-third have A, 
or the highest grade, while of those who have be- 
low 90 and take only three subjects, none gets 
highest grade and none gets second rank, or B, 
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sand only one in five gets third rank or —B. 

Of those between 90 and 120, with only four 
subjects, none gets A, and only one in five gets 
second rank or B. 

In the case of failures to pass, of those above 
120 I. Q. with five subjects, only 6 per cent. fail; 
-of those between 90 and 120 with only four sub- 
jects 20 per cent. fail, and of those below 90 with 
vonly three subjects 20 per cent. fail. 

They are all in the same class in the subjects 
ttaken, but even with fewer subjects they cannot 
get above the class in which they belong as per 
intelligence measurements. 

In the intelligence measurements they use a1! 
standard tests, the Alpha, the Terman, the Stan- 
ford-Binet, and the Otis. They make every con- 


_eivable effort to get a genuine I. Q., and they 


deal faithfully and skilfully with all in the sixth 
grade and above. 


APPLICATION TO VOCATION, 


Every effort is made to have the students know 
about vocations. The students are given a list 
of the 1,000 listed employments and select a 
few that are most attractive. 

Then, using “Description of Occupations” of 
the United States Department of Labor, they 
study and report to the Vocational Guidance ex- 
pert’ the description of the occupation and the 
qualifications required, and decide what they 
would choose after such a study. 

They are then put in touch, when possible, 
with some master mind in that occupation, trade, 
or profession. The surprise, in view of the popu- 
lar impression, is that more of the girls choose 
‘teaching than anything else. Stenography was 
second and music third. Three times as many 
echose ‘teaching as stenography. 

There were 52 different occupations, trades or 
‘professions which some students desired. 

Of the boys 15 were undecided and of the giris 
17, which is an adequate demonstration that most 
‘students are thinking seriously of their future ac- 
‘tivities. 

‘Of the boys 26 chose engineering in some form; 
9 aspired to be lawyers, 7 boys and 12 girls 
wanted to be musicians, 74 girls wanted to 
teach, 58 wanted to be just teachers, 14 wanted 
to be music teachers, and 2 wanted to be lan- 
guage teachers. 

There were 11 girls who wanted to be secre- 
taries, four boys and one girl wanted to be jour- 
malists, five wanted to be farmers, four wanted 
to go into the oil business. Three boys chose 
to be physicians, three boys to be druggists, and 
three to be architects. There were one or two 
who selected at least one of the following occupa- 
tions, trades, or professions: Accountant, agricul- 
ture, artist, athletic instructor, author, auto 
racer, aviator, baker, banker, bookkeeper, car- 
toonist, clergyman, dairyman, decorator, dentist, 
designer, dietitian, dressmaker, geologist, grocer, 
language teacher, lumberman, master mechanic, 


. mechanical drawing, merchant, missionary, nurse, 


opera singer, pianist, poet, ranchman, rubber 
business. 
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REPORT TO EMPLOYERS. 

When a student takes a school recommendatioa 
for a job it tells the physical score, the intelli- 
gence test, rank in leadership, characteristics of 
personality and the general estimate of his school 
work, 

The distinct purpose is to have every pupil 
succeed in whatever occupation, trade or profes- 
sion he may elect. There is slight interest in 
having one get a position unless he succeeds 
therein. 


SEX EDUCATION 
BY HENRY 8. CURTIS 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Sex questions are usually considered from 
one or the other of two points of view. From 
one of these the great problem is hygiene. It 
means the elimination of prostitution and ven- 
ereal disease. From the other the great prob- 
lem is morals. It means the securing of conti- 
nence. Both of these viewpoints are incidental. 
Sex education should ennoble our ideals of love, 
marriage and parenthood, and should furnish 
motive and training for them. 

The public has come to feel that the problems 
of sex are medical problems. This is true if 
we wish to deal with sex disease. But if, on the 
other hand, we are to consider sex in the daily 
lives of normal individuals, the temptations 
with which they have to deal and the methods 
of meeting their marriage and the organization 
of society which will be most helpful to social 
morality, our problem is primarily a problem of 
psychology, sociology and ethics. It is notable 
that in the recent appropriation of $4,100,000 by 
the army to the Inter-Departmental Social Hy- 
giene Board of the United States that $600,000 
is for psychological and sociological research 
and education, while only $200,000 is for medical 
research. 
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THE PILGRIM MOTHER 
BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 

Now thank God for the women 
Who dared the perilous sea 

With our adventurous ancestors, 
To bear them company! 

They sailed, they knew not whither; 
They came, nor questioned why, 

But that the men-folk whom they loved 
Without their care would die. 

Through icy waves they landed, 
They washed in frozen streams; 

They shivered through the nights of dread 
With horror in their dreams. 

Through toil and want and danger 
High-hearted they could wait; 

They lived and died for the commonweal, 
And mothered a nursling state. 

They had no vote in meeting, 

No part in ruling bore; 

But of their flesh and blood is made 
Our strength for peace or war. 

Thank God for the brave women, 
Of a hard three hundred years! 

Have they not earned a nation’s trust 
Through sacrifice and tears? 


—Detroit Educational News. 
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WOMEN OF AMERICA 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, whose centennial oc- 
curred December 19, 1920, lived to be eighty-five. 
Her life span extended over a century, which as 
she herself said was “punctuated with eminent 
men,” 

She knew most of them. 

The first (and she met him before she was six- 
teen) was. Horace Mann, the great educator, in 
conversation with whom she suddenly found that 
she was “talking better than ever before” in her 
life! 

At that time there were only thirteen occupa- 
tions open to women; no normal schools; no 
teachers’ institutes; not even a high school for 
girls. The teachings of Horace Mann changed 
Mrs. Livermore’s (she was then Miss Mary Ash- 
ton Rice) ideas so that she never punished 
severely during her seven years’ career as a 
teacher (1836-43). 

She knew the Rev. Dr. Francis Wayland, “the 
first of the great college presidents,’ and Mary 
Lyon, founder of Mount Holyoke College. Of 
the latter, Mrs. Livermore said: “She was a plain 
woman with an exceedingly long nose, and at 
first rather repelled her hearers. I heard her 
talk on the education of girls.” 

Of Margaret Fuller, the author, she said: “Mar- 
garet Fuller was not handsome, but she thor- 
oughly hypnotized all who came near her. Her 
book, ‘Woman in the Nineteenth Century,’ was 
a work long in advance of the general thought.” 

During war times in Washington, D. C., Mrs. 
Livermore, as head of the Sanitary Commission 
for Soldiers’ Aid, met General Grant, Abraham 
Lincoln, Henry Clay, J. C. Calhoun, William 
Henry Harrison and Thomas Benton. “Calhoun 
was dark, swarthy, repellent, and very sinister in 
appearance, sometimes rough in manner,” she 
said. “He was called the great nullifier and gave 
soirees and levees open to all.” 

“T. H. Benton was a man to make one laugh. 
He talked large. Wanted to walk alone. 
posing pomposity’ describes him.” 

“Daniel Webster was a colossal man” according 
to Mrs. Livermore. “He was massive, well pro- 
portioned, with a superb head, poised in a com- 
manding way, and an exquisitely musical voice 


‘Im- 


How like 


which could ring out like a trumpet. 
Gladstone he appeared! Webster’s eyes, too, 
were like coals of fire. He seemed not to have 
a clear commanding sense of what was right and 
what was wrong, but there were only kindly 
feelings toward him.” 

With most others, Mrs. Livermore fell under 
the witchery of Henry Clay. As a result of his 
praise she “walked on air and never slept a wink 
that night,” but she recognized afterward that 
“his praise amounted to nothing.” 

Of General Grant, with whom she had an inter- 
view, she said: “He had piercing steel grey eyss 
and his glance was very hard to bear. The air 
was blue with his tobacco smoke. He put his 
hat off, and then on again; put his cigar out of 
his mouth and in again. 

“Grant didn’t know enough of music to keep 
step. He was inconspicuous in appearance and 
very quiet in manner. He was never known to 
be angry and when most tried, was coolest. Grant 
never uttered a profane expletive in all his life.” 

The Sanitary Commission grew out of the great 
“chaos of benevolence” accompanying the Civil 
War. Men were nominally at the head. Women 
did the work. Mrs. Livermore was wont to insist 
that “the genesis of the woman movement was 
right there.” 

She often confessed that she had an affection 
for President Lincoln akin to that towards one 
of her own family. His was the picture most 
prominent among the celebrities at her writing 
desks. She knew Lincoln before he was Presi- 
dent. 

“He was a magnificent talker though possess- 
ing no remarkable fluency or rhetoric,” she said. 
“He told pat stories. But there was no triviality 
as to the negroes. Lincoln took slavery as a sert- 
ous menace.” 

Mrs. Livermore was the only woman reporter 
at the convention nominating Lincoln. She de- 
scribed the excitement of the men who, she said, 
“embraced each other and conducted themselves 
in ways women do not imitate or emulate.” 

She heard the arraignment of Lincoln and his 
response. “When he signed the Emancipation 
Proclamation,” she said, “he was translated into 
a star of the first magnitude never to be forgot- 
ten.” 


TO THE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


When our giant Democracy shall have outgrown its child-era of inexperience and 
crude experimentalism and become sane and wise; when the children of America are 
rated as the nation’s most valuable asset, its chief source of undeveloped power, and 
its most fruitful field for unlimited investment; when Love shall have become the law 
of Life and Service the test and measure of Greatness,—then will this truth be univer- 


sally recognized: Those who train and mould and inspire the young are the real leaders 
of the people—the Makers and Builders of the Nation—Henry Louis Smith. 
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THE JOYS AND ADVANTAGES OF BEING A TEACHER 


BY E. VY. PERKINS 


Houlton, Maine 


A short time ago a dentist sought to entertain 
me by delivering a discourse on the hardships 
of his profession. I had to listen; he had me 
where I could not get away. As a matter of cour- 
tesy I tried to show sympathy, but all the while I 
was saying to myself: “You poor fool, if you 
don’t want to be a dentist, why don’t you be 
something else; and if you don’t know enough 
to do more than one line of work, why don’t you 
make the best of what you are now doing?” 

Whether a man be a dentist or a farmer or 
anything else we do not like to hear him find 
fault with this job. We feel that a true man rec- 
ognizes his loyalty to his work, the same as to 
his country or his home, and if a man is con- 
tinually finding fault with his occupation he dis- 
credits not his occupation but himself. — 

Now I suppose that it is even worse for a man 
to find fault with his fellow workers than it is 
for him to find fault with his work, but I am 
going to do just this, and the reason why I am 
going to find fault with my fellow workers is be- 
cause they find so much fault with their work. 

Too many of us teachers go about the world 
bewailing our lot. It seems as though, nowadays 
especially, a teacher never opens her mouth to 
speak or takes a pen to write about her profes- 
sion unless it be to add some new word to the 
tale of woe. One would be led to believe that 
of all the people in the world teachers are the 
most miserable. We seem to have set out to win 
the world’s pity and we have succeeded; but 
along with this pity there has come, as is so often 
the case, somewhat of disrespect. 

It is high time now for self-respecting teachers 
to look on the other side of their work. We 
are told, you know, that there are two sides to 
every question. The man who once attempted to 
disprove this proverb by suggesting that there 
is no good in the devil was met with this reply: 
“Oh, yes, the devil is very much to be admired 
for one thing, that is for his perseverance.” 
Teaching has its brighter side. There is joy and 
advantage in the teacher’s life. 

I know that you are thinking of those salaries 
and let us take up this feature first. Of course 
the salaries are small, you have heard all about 
that. But these small salaries are surely and 
promptly paid. We don’t even thhave to send in a 
bill. I do not believe that a single one of us ever 
lost a dollar that was coming to us. This is true 
year after year, not merely in good times. Whuat 
business or professional man is so certain of the 
amount of his income and the time of payment 
as we? I heard recently of a doctor who sent out 
bills the first of the month to the amount of $300 
and when the month was nearly gone only a 
small percentage of the money had been paid. 

There is something else about the teachers’ 
salary. It has no strings attached to it. I mean 


it imposes upon the recipient no far reaching per- 
sonal obligations. How many men of fine calibre, 
occupying so-called enviable positions, are 
shackled in their thought and action. They must 
serve the interests that employ them, not merely 
during hours and at the place of business, but 
all-the-time, everywhere. Their influence, their 
votes, and even their friendships are bought up. 
They must lick the hand that feeds them. Thus 
they lose their initiative and judgment; they be- 
come figureheads. Freedom is one of the great- 
est blessings of mankind; this is what men fight 
to attain. Teachers are peculiarly free. Within 
the broad limits of approved standards they can 
think and act as they choose. This is a great joy 
and advantage. 

And then there are those long vacations. [ 
know we take them for granted, that oftentimes 
they are more apparent then real. But when all 
is said and done teachers have an easier time 
schedule of work than most other people. Your 
business man goes back and forth from his home 
to the firm day after day, and year after year. 
Sometimes the takes a short auto journey in the 
summer. Now and then he extends a business 
trip to make it include a little pleasure. But 
often upon his return, he finds things have gone 
wrong in this absence and he resolves never to 
leave again. I was interested in reading Edward 
Bok’s farewell editorial in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. For thirty years Mr. Bok has been editor 
of this magazine and has built up in this time one 
of the most widely-read, influential and profitable 
publications in the world. He states that during 
all this time the Ladies’ Home Journal has not 
been out of his mind a single hour when he has 
been awake. But he ‘has had no time for rest 
and play. Now, advanced in years, he seeks to 
make up what he has lost. But it will at best be 
the rest and play of an elderly man, if indeed the 
instincts and ability for recreation have not been 
lost during all these years of work. ‘Teachers 
have their rest and play as they go along. Ordi- 
narily for about one-fourth of the year they are 
free to travel, to camp out, to visit friends or to 
do nothing at all. They are also free to engage 
in a side line of work, which gives them added in- 
come and broadens their horizon. Thus it seems 
that a teacher is especially favored in the vaca- 
tions which she enjoys. 

There is another great joy and advantage in 
being a teacher.. The teacher is especially fortu- 
nate in the kind of fellow-workers that she ‘has. 
Wherever you and I may go we may rest as- 
sured that our associates in our profession will 
possess good character and a considerable degree 
of culture. In all the teachers I have known J] 
doubt if there has been one per cent. who have 
proved base and false. I have two daughters and 
I have often wondered what they will do for a 
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living when they grow up. Like all fathers, first 
of all I want my daughters surrounded by good 
influences, protected from the evils of the world. 
I have concluded that there is no line of work 
in which I will feel so safe about them as in the 
teaching profession ; where else would we be sure 
of finding the influences so good? 

And where outside the family circle can we find 
a relationship so sweet as that which exists be- 
tween the teacher and the pupil? A little boy of 
eight said the other day: “Daddy, I really think 
that my teacher is perfect.” And when he was asked 
what it is to be perfect, he replied: “It means 
to be all right in every way.” You and I are sur- 
rounded by people many of whom think that we 
are perfect. We look into kindly, eager faces as 
we begin the work of the day. The hardened, the 
embittered, the malicious are not found among 
the young in our schools. Contrast the people 
with whom we come into contact with those with 
whom the clerks and the street car conductors 
have to deal. We see that here, too, the teacher 
belongs to a favored class. 

Yes, but someone will declare that outside the 
school we are socially isolated. In reply I may 
say that in any community of which I know a per- 
son may occupy a higher place as teacher than 
that same person would hold in almost any other 
kind of work. To have friends even a teacher 
must show herself friendly and social position 
does not often come to anybody without being 
earned. 

And then the teacher is fortunate in being able 
to change her residence from time to time. This 
is more of a blessing than is often thought. I 
was talking with a farmer friend and said: “You 
are a lucky man. Yiou have a good farm, a fine 
herd and a nice home. You don’t have to pull 
up stakes and move away every few years the way 
the poor schoolmaster does.” “No,” he said, “if 
you were a farmer you could not move if you 
wanted to. Think of that—tied down in one 
place. Perhaps the climate does not agree with 
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you, or the schools are poor, or the neighbors 
are unpleasant, or things have gone wrong in the 
club. Still you are rooted, like the tree in the 
yard. You can’t move without changing the 
plans of many years, without great financial loss. 
The doctor, the lawyer can not change his loca- 
tion without starting in all over again. But the 
teacher has great advantage over these. She 
can go East, West, North or South. She can 
choose the city or country. With good records 
behind her she can usually increase her salary 
when she makes the change, and she sees a new 
section of the country, makes new friends, broad- 
ens her horizon, and enriches her life. 

The teacher is peculiarly fortunate in the ma- 
terial in which ghe deals. Her stock in trade 
is not cloth, or coal, or boots or beans; it is the 
priceless possessions of the human mind. She 
handles the immortal scenes and plots of litera- 
ture; her line is the eternal truths of science; she 
deals in history’s noble deeds. Does she envy her 
sister with a yard stick behind the counter, or her 
cousin balancing accounts back of the desk? No, 
she would not change places with these for the 
world. Hers is the ideal profession. 

Of course there is the supreme satisfaction of 
knowing that our work is of the greatest impor- 
tance, that we are moulding the future of man- 
kind. We are alwavs hearing about this. I have 
chosen to speak on a lower level—to take the 
selfish viewpoint of the teacher’s joys and advan- 
tages. I never knew of this subject being dis- 
cussed before and it seemed as though that some- 
time, somewhere, in the history of the world, this 
aspect of our work ought to be considered. 

Let us then exalt our profession. Let us be- 
lieve and proclaim to the world that our work is 
not onlv the highest and noblest, but it is by all 
means the pleasantest and best, and let us prav 
God to be made worthy of a calling like this. 
Then instead of the world’s pity we shall win for 
teachers and teaching the world’s highest admi- 
ration and sincerest love. 


PASS IT ALONG! 


Have you had a good word from another good fellow? 
Then pass it along! 

If you keep it concealed ‘twill get faded and yellow, 
So pass it along! 

If another one says, “Merry Christmas” to you, 

To another your own “Merry Christmas” is due, 

And the Christmas good wish may go all the town 

through, 

If you pass it along! 


Have you heard a good thing about someone or 
other? 
Then pass it along! 
If it adds to the fame of a sister or brother, 
Just pass it along! 


Don’t you keep under cover the good that you hear, 
Bring it out where ‘twill add to the sum of good 
cheer,— 
And especially so at this time of the year, 
You should pass it along! 


Does this message of mine thrill you even a trifle? 
Then pass it along! 

‘Twould be wrong any urging of Christmas to stifle, 
So pass it along! ° 

As I send it, ’tis feeble enough I admit. 

But each heart that is reached will enrich it a bit, 

’Twill get something from each both of worth and 

of wit, 

As you pass it along! 

—Denis A. McCarthy, 
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AFTER THE WORKING CERTIFICATE—WHAT? 


BY MARGARET KIMBALL MCCARTHY 


Chelsea, Mass. 


Since September, when Compulsory Continua- 
tion Schools went into effect throughout Massa- 
chusétts, in communities where 200 or more four- 
teen to sixteen-year-old minors are employed, 
this vital question, “After the Working Certifi- 
cate—What?” is being answered, and answered 
successfully. 

Anyone doubting this broad assertion needs 
but to take the time to visit one of these Ameri- 
can Work-shops, where young wage earners are 
learning “To Know more, Do more and Be 
more,” in the four hours a week that they give 
from their employer’s time. 

During the first few weeks of September, while 
the initial work of organization was being done, 
the boys and girls constantly asked :— 

“Why do we have to go back to school?’ 

“Why must we lose four hours’ pay just to go 
to school?” 

“What are we going to get out of it anyway?” 

Many of the boys were sullen, and a great many 
of the girls showed very plainly that they thought 
it was “dead wrong” to make a law compelling 
them to return to school, even for a half day. 

But now, entering the fourth month, the girls 
from the sewing classes proudly show the prac- 
tical garments they have finished; the cooking 
classes boast of their newly acquired culinary 
powers, the boys tell with pride of their experi- 
ences in machine-shop work, while the commer- 
cial groups announce that they are rapidly learn- 
ing to operate typewriters, and getting the de- 
tails of office practice. The academic work is 
so correlated with this other training that it is 
really a part of it. 

Everywhere these young citizens are respond- 
ing to the purpose of the Continuation School 
teacher, whose aims are to awaken life, to train 
the powers, and teach boys and girls how to work 
and feel the joy of true service. 

As one educator says: “This modern, revivify- 
ing, world-conquering spirit of technics and in- 
dustry will gradually spread over our entire sys- 
tem of education, and give it fresh inspiration. It 
will not displace the old humanistic spirit, but 
it will show humanism how it can best find itself; 
by making work a pleasure which arises from in- 
dividual activity in a controllable field.” 

Statistics show that only forty per cent. of the 
children who leave school between the ages 2>f 
fourteen to sixteen do so because of “economic 
necessity,” while sixty-per cent. leave school be- 
cause of lack of interest in study, dislike of a cer- 
tain teacher, or the“influence of friends who have 
become wage earners. 

It would be impossible for Industry to prop- 
erly train the young worker, other than in one 
phase of the work being done in the factory or 


mill employing the minor, Home conditions are 


usually such that there is no incentive for im- 
provement of any kind. 

In a class where the girls were making a chart 
of their leisure time, one girl found that out of 
forty hours free time she had 

Read for twenty minutes! 

Just talked—fifteen hours! 

Just sat—ten hours! 

Enjoyed movies—twelve hours! 

Needless to say she must be shown the neces- 
sity of making some use of forty precious hours. 

The plan is to arrange a program which makes 
it possible for each pupil to give half of the four 
hours to academic work and half of the time to 
home-making, commercial work, store service, or 
trade extension, and this, of necessity, varies 
according to the equipment given the school. 

In cities and towns, obliged for the present 
to use space in high school buildings, the princi- 
pats and teachers have gladly co6perated with 
the Continuation Schools and shared equipment, 
have given the use of gymnasiums, and invited 
the wage-earning pupils to attend interesting as- 
semblies, in every way showing them courtesy 
and good-fellowship. 

This feature of education will reach the boys 
and girls who otherwise become driftwood, just 
wandering from one job to another—the girls 
finally making a more or less happy marriage, the 
boys to become the great mass of unskilled la- 
borers. 

This is the normal end, but there are the poor, 
little tragic waifs who through ignorance and 
lack of any moral training become vicious law 
breakers and criminals. 

Continuation Schools, adapting their programs 
to the need of the adolescent, will carry the boy 
and girl sympathetically over the period of de- 
pression, of seeming laziness, unreasonable tem- 
per, violent moods, and non-understandable 
actions, and will teach them habits of thrift and 
wholesome living. 

Employer, employee, and community are ever 
in the minds of pupil and teacher. 

A boy rushing into one of the directors a few 
weeks ago said: “Hurry wp. Get me registered, 
an’ let me get back to work—the whole factory’s 
waitin’ for me!” 

The director had vision enough not to smile 
or question the fact that the factory could not 
get along without the boy, but he hastily assigne” 
him to an entry class and wished him good tuck, 
after the youngster had promised to report with- 
out fail on his assigned day. 

Woeful ignorance is being found among the 
pupils even in the fundamentals :— 

In a hygiene class a fifteen-year-old American- 
born girl said that she washed her teeth on Satur- 


days IF she took a bath, However, she agreed 
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that it would be a’ good thing to get into the 
habit of taking frequent baths, and of brushing 
the teeth daily. ; 

The girls who have been granted home permits 
are often like little mothers, stealing four hours 
irom the cares and worries of a household :— 

Mary K—is not yet fourteen; she cooks, washes, 
sweeps and cleans for three younger sisters and 
her father. In the sewing class she expressed 
a desire to make flannel “nighties.” Four weeks 
after that desire was expressed Mary left class 
with three of these garments finished, ready to 
keep the tiny sisters warm. Such pride and 
gratitude as shone from Mary’s eyes as she car- 
ried her big bundle home from the school. 

Helen C—, another “little mother,” had regis- 
tered in the sewing class, but when she heard 
that there was a Home Nursing Department, 
where she could learn how to properly bathe and 
care for her nine-months-old baby brother, she 
eagerly asked to be transferred, saying her 
mother had died before she had taught Helen 
such things. 

The opportunity offered the Continuation 
School teacher to be of service is immeasurable. 
There are days when it seems that the progress is 
slow, but then comes such a soul-satisfying mo- 
relates :— 

At the end of a Civics lesson on “The Success- 
ful Girl” when the class had discussed the value 
of quietness in dress, and voice and manner, and 
had voted that always the refined girl had greater 
chances for success, little Helen M——, a mill 
worker, said: “Miss K——, I look tough, and 
I’m ashamed of it!” 

Already, despite its embryonic state, no one 
will deny that the Continuation School has a 
breadth of modern spirit that goes hand in hand 
with productive work, with its goal lying in the 
actual needs of our present day. 

Although it may seem a bit premature, a group 
of directors in the state assert quite fearlessly 
that through Continuation Schools there will be 
a quickening influence spread over our entire 
school system. 

Employers are taking an active interest in the 
work being done. The head of a department 
store discharged a girl for stealing, the girl re- 
ported to Continuation School to enter the 
twenty-hour class (unemployed minors). Her 
teacher questioned her as to why she had lost 
her position and finally found that the girl had 
been discharged three times for stealing. 

After obtaining a new position, she agreed to 
give a part of her week’s pay to the head of the 
department store until the garment she had 


stolen was paid for. This employer said: “Tf 
Continuation Schools are capable of such work, 
I'll re-engage the girl when her debt is paid!” 

The teacher in charge of the twenty-hour 
class in a school of 500 girls reports that through 
the interest and helpfulness of the employers, she 
has been able to keep the number of unemployed 
to less than fifteen at any one time. 

“Follow-Up” work is an absolute necessity. 
How much more clearly a difficult situation is 
understood when teacher and pupil meet on com- 
mon ground; and this is only possible when the 
teacher has visited the home and the factory of 
each individual who needs especial help in getting 
started in the right direction. 

The “Follow-Up” work is sometimes startling 
in its developments :— 

Miss B—— had sent a note to one of her giris 
because of absence. The girl did not report, so 
Miss B made a visit to the home, to find that 
her pupil, not quite fifteen, was a bride of one 
week! As a married woman she spurned Contin- 
uation Schools. However, she insisted upon Miss 
B——- partaking of a pot of tea. 

Continuation Schools have been an ideal with 
progressive educators for years, and now the 
ideal is being made real. Men and women are 
putting their hearts and minds and energies into 
the work in order to justify their ideal. 

This earnest effort on the part of those actually 
associated with the organization itself solicits and 
receives the codperation of every member of the 
community. As Kipling tells us:— 

“It ain't the guns nor armament, nor fund that they 
can pay, 

But the close co-operation that makes them win the 
day. 

It ain’t the individual, nor army as a whole, 

but the everlastin’ team-work of every bloomin’ soul.” 

One of our present-day writers, in a cynical 
mood, describes a school as a place wherein 
eager, innocent children are imprisoned for a 
number of hours each day, just in order that they 
might be kept away from their homes; their 
chief torture consisting of questions based on 
textbooks. 

It is possible that the Continuation School, 
with its atmosphere of freedom, would shock this 
writer, but he would be obliged to admit that af- 
ter being granted a working certificate it is the 
place where the boy and girl will get a grasp on 
Life’s meaning, instead of passing on into the 
great University of Street Life, there to interpret 
his or her existence according to the “gang.” 

After the Working Certificate—Continuation 
School, with its open door to opportunity! 
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The mechanical practice of credit for courses is the gravest defect in American education. 


—A. Lawrence Lowell. 
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WHY BE AN OPTIMIST? 


Optimism and pessimism are important for 
what they breed. There is no appreciable public 
importance for the time being whether one be 
an optimist or a pessimist. Personally there is a 
great difference because a pessimist lives in an 
atmosphere of fear while an optimist lives in 
‘hope and expectancy. 

A pessimist sees hobgoblins in the Hallowe’en 
pumpkin, while the optimist sees childhood’s 
pleasure. Pessimism carried far enough is a per- 
petual nightmare, and an optimist may be living 
in an exultant dream. 

The difference between the present status of 
the two is that a pessimist is never happy, is 
mever contented, is always without hope, while 
an optimist is always happy, is always contented, 
ais always hopeful. 

But meither should be judged by his present 
status. If so judged everything is in favor of 
‘optimism, but neither is of any importance to 
the world so far as high or low emotional state 
is concerned. 

But judged by prepotency the optimist may 
easily be ridiculous. The president of a univer- 
sity is said to have likened a pessimist to a man 
who wears both a belt and suspenders and a 
county superintendent replied that an optimist 
is one who tries to get along without either. The 
extremes of any good thing may be ridiculous. 

There is no appreciable difference between 
good and bad where they diverge. Pessimism 
and optimism are not to be judged where they 
start, neither are they to be judged when they 
are off on a tangent, but rather in normal ac- 
tion. 

Optimism, normally healthful, is helpful, hope- 
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ful. Pessimism is normally unhealthy, harmful, 
hopeless. 

The aim of everyone should be to avoid pessi- 
imism, avoid “seeing things at night,” avoid the 
blues, avoid tears and fears. The aim of the op- 
timist should be to smile without grinning, to 
be cheerful without being silly, to be hopeful 
without being senseless. 

The péssimist may save from calamity by sig- 
nalling of danger while an optimist may plunge 
into danger by ignoring the danger signal of the 
pessimist. 

3ut normally the optimist is looking forward 
and going foward while the pessimist is looking 
backward and walking backward. The instinct- 
ive mental attitude of the pessimist is fear, of the 
optimist is hope. 
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The country school largely determines the 


future food supply, and the supply of manhood 
and womanhood. 
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A VEXATIOUS QUESTION 

No educational problem is so unsettling to my 
peace of mind as the right or wrong, good or ill, 
of allowing appeals to school children for out- 
side objects. 

We say frankly that we are more unsettled 
than ever. If we could line up on either side of 
the question we could be at peace and could en- 
joy life. We could champion the wide-open 
school and be imtensely happy in it; or we could 
oppose it all and protect the children from all 
these appeals and be equally happy, and in turn 
we have been ready to enlist on either side. 

There are a few things of which we are en- 
tirely sure. No representative of any cause, how- 
ever good, should be allowed to address any 
school. ‘We are equally sure that no teacher 
should be allowed to address her pupils on any 
subject as a propagandist where money is to be 
collected, tickets are to be sold or memberships 
secured, 

A propagandist is a dangerous character in 
appealing to children. We are an mtense be- 
liever in the Red Cross, and the Junior Red 
Cross, and we have never known any harm to 
come to a child or a group of children because 
there is a limit to the amount desired, and it re- 
quires no stretch of the truth to get the little 
that is required. 

But on no condition would we favor allowing 
anyone, propagandist or teacher, to tell any har- 
rowing story of suffering anywhere as a bait to 
get money. There are many objections to this. 
If there be any virtue it is entirely outweighed 
by the irreparable harm. 

We are entirely sure that it is vastly better to 
err on the side of protecting the children than 
to open the door too wide. 


The school largely determines the character 
of the people, the health of the people, the hon- 
esty of the people, and the industry of the people.. 
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TELEOSTEREOGRAPH 

The teacher whose “preparation of the day’s 
lesson” consists of the ox-team tradition of hav- 
ing a private monologue rehearsal the night be- 
fore of the way she will present each lesson, will 
never have time to be thrilled, intellectually, in- 
dustrially, and civically by the fact announced in 
November, 1920, that French inventive genius 
has beaten the inventive genius of America and 
all other countries in the invention of the Teleo- 
stereograph. 

Compare for a moment a teacher goimg be- 
fore her class with a cut-and-dried method of 
emphasizing the importance of always using the 
comparative in speaking of two things and the 
superlative in speaking of more than two and 
a teacher who lets a student tell what a teleo- 
stereograph has already done in sending photo- 
graphs a thousand miles in eight minutes in the 
United States. 

Let’s stop making children putter over non-es- 
sentials and inspire them to appreciate the world 
in which they will dive and move and have their 
being. 
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‘Education prepares one to do, while mere 


scholarship knows what others have done. 
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POOR FELLOW 


‘Count Espierre of Paris, said to be well known 
in America, hanged himself in Paris on Thanks- 


giving Day, in the hotel apartment of a friend, 


‘because none of the six winter suits, just re- 
«ceived from his tailor, fitted him to his taste. 
‘This was no surprise to this friends who had 
known him to be frenzied for days because it was 
impossible to find a scarf of the hue or tint nec- 
essary for an ideal match. He was supposed to 
be the second best dressed man in the world and 
while he never aspired to outpoint Ande de Fon- 
quieres he did aspire to be faultlessly dressed. 

To be polished in dress is worth one’s while, 
to be well dressed is indispensable if one is to 
waste his time in polished society, but it is in- 
sanity itself, in this case suicidal insanity, to live 
for the sake of being so exquisitely dressed that 
the best tailor in the world can make six winter 
suits to swit and no one of them suit. 

It reminds us of a story a friend tells of Jacob 
Riis in his latter years. He had a new vision 
of benefiting the poorer people of the city. He 
came to my friend with his plans. My friend was 
much interested and as he had access to a man 
who had access to.the public spirited people of 
wealth he arranged a meeting in his office. 

Riis was there first. The man who could 
loosen the purse strings of philanthropy en- 
tered, immaculate in dress, silk hat, cane, one 
glove off as he stood listening to Riis as with 
devout enthusiasm he unfolded his plan. At each 
suggestion the immaculate personage shook his 
head negatively, and when Riis was through, 
said: “No, I can get you no help.” 

Mr. Riis also left and my friend could not 
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sleep that night so keen was his disappointment 
for Riis. Poor Riis! 

The next morning in the first mail came a note 
from Riis, a single sentence :— 

“A silk hat is a disease.” 

It is a disease, an insane disease; sometimes a 
suicidal insane disease for any one to worship 
perfection of detail above service. 

Count Espierre, insane Count Espierre, Count 
Espierre the suicide, is simply an international 
demonstration of a disease that is very common 
even in education. It is aristocracy raised to 
the height of disease, even approaching insanity, 

The world is none the worse off because Count 
Espierre has gone a little early where he was 
sure to go ultimately. 

Roosevelt said: “I hunt and box, and fence, 
and play several games for sport, but I have 
never wasted time learning to play as a prize 
winner. 

To know how to dress as well as one’s circum- 
stances and conditions justify indicates a gentle- 
man. ‘To live to dress well indicates a fool. 

To admire scholarship and to be as scholarly 
as one’s circumstances and conditions justify is 
culture; to worship scholarship as scholarship in- 
dicates 

We dare not write more lest we speak disre- 
spectfully of some Educational Count Espierre 
in America. 


+ 
The National Education Association will meeet 
in Des Moines, July 8-8. 


A GAME OF CHANCE 


Games of chance are as old as civilization. 
There are two classics in games of chance; one 
uses dice; the other deals a hand, as in cards 
or dominoes. 

A “square deal” is classic. Biblical students 
tell us that the game of dominoes is referred to 
in very early times. 

Julia Richmond, who was a queen among edu- 
cators, insisted that every boy should play mar- 
bles for “keeps.” They were from people who 
were sure to play for keeps sometime and she 
wanted them to be expert; to know enough not 
to play until they knew they were not out- 
classed, and would learn to be good losers. She 
insisted that to be a good loser was essential 
to everything in life, in school and out. 

Miss Richmond insisted that the retarded child 
was one who was not a good loser. Better than 
anyone else whom I have ever known, Julia 
Richmond prepared ther boys to play the game 
of life the best they knew how. She gave a 
square deal, she insisted upon their always giv- 
ing a square deal. To cheat in a game of chance 
she had them appreciate was absolutely mean. 
A loaded dice was something abhorrent, as was a 
trick in cards. She said there could be no buneo 
games if the schools were not so hypocritical. 

Whatever one may think of the conclusions 
there can be no question about her premises. 

Everyone should accustom himself to the law 
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of chance, and net growl, kick, ot sulk if hoe docs 
not throw doubles or get aces. 

Book knowledge is so far from real life that 
it is liable not to prepare for life at all. It is 
one thing to theorize what to do when you lay 
things out ‘to your liking; it is quite another 
thing when you have to take the hand that is 
dealt you. 
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IN THE HALL OF FAME 


Once in five years a commission of 101 emi- 
nent Americans vote upon names to be immortal- 
ized in. the Hail of Fame, University of New 
York. None can be voted upon except those 
chesen by another group representing the Uni- 
versity. None is in this larger list unless dead 
at least ten years. To be ultimately elected one 
must receive at least fifty-one votes of the 101 
members of the Commission of Eminent Ameri- 
cans. 

This is the fifth time that selections have been 
made. The large lists from which selections 
could be made were in fifteen classes. 

The first class was authors and Mark Twain 
was the only winner, and among the unsuccess- 
ful candidates were Noah Webster, Walt Whit- 
man, Joel Chandler Harris and Thomas Paine. 
The teacher was Alice Freeman Palmer; the 
engineer was James Buchanan Eads; the physi- 
cian was Dr. Thomas Green Morton; the sculp- 
tor was William August Saint-Gaudens; the 
preacher was Roger Williams; the statesman 
was Patrick Henry. 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens and James Bu- 
chanan Eads each received severity-two votes, 
and were high men. 

John Brown as reformer received twenty-one 
votes; Walter Reed, physician, fourteen; John 
Paul Jones, “soldier and sailor” class, forty- 
four; Samuel Adams, forty-two, and William 
Penn eleven in the statesman class. 

Among those who also ran were Joseph Jeffer- 
son, Susan B. Anthony, Martha Washington and 
Pocahontas Rolfe. 
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Education is always forward looking, while 
mere scholarship is backward looking. 


THE DANVILLE WAY 
In Danville, Virginia, the county agent, W. M. 
Perry of Danville, issues a “Boys’ Club Letter,” 
a four-page paper, 9 by 12 inches, quarterly. It 
carries no advertising, but each issue is paid for 
by some bank or business house and the state- 
ment is made of that fact, is made in this way: 
“The Commercial Bank, Danville, a good friend 
of the cause, finances this issue of our Club 

paper.” 


THE GLORY OF LOUISIANA 


By an overwhelming vote Louisiana has ap- 
proved two highly important constitutional 
amendments giving the public schools some- 
thing well worth while by way of support. 
New Orleans has an increase of one hundred per 
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eent. ovér 1919. Where tjas that been equaled! 
The tirst amendment increjases the state support 
ot public schools two-thijds. In New Orleans 
the vote was three to one ifs favor of the amend- 
ments. 

The campaign was brilfantly conducted. In 
New Orleans a circular @outaining such sen- 
tences as these was delivey:+d to every voter in 
the city by the skilful use ¢/ the pupils :— 

“The Best is none too g,od for the Children: 

“The Best Teachers, th: Best schoolhouses, 
the Best playgrounds, the Best books, the Best 
education. 

“Ignorance is the great ynemy of Democracy. 

“Free public schools are the safeguard of the 
liberty and rights of a demvcratic people. 

“Help your city to have more and better pub- 
lic schools for all the children of all the people. 

“The whole country looks to New Orleans, 
the leading city of the South, to have the best 
public schools in the South. Help make them 
that and as good as in any other city North or 
South. 

“GIVE THE CHILDREN A CHANCE 

“Vote for the School Tax Amendments.” 

Every voter was handed a little slip by some 
woman, It was three by four inches with 
twenty thrilling words thereon. 

Is it any wonder that New Orleans voted for 
the amendments, three to one? 


MEN TEACHERS 


In 1880 in the United States 42.8 per cent. of 
the teachers were men; in 1890, 34.5; in 1900, 
29.9; in 1910, 21.1; in 1918, 16.1 per cent. 

In Illinois the proportion of men went from 
39.7 per cent. in 1880 to 16.1 per cent. in 1918. 

From 1918 to 1919 the men in Illinois dropped 
from 16.1 to 12.8 per cent. 


“SIDELIGHTS ON PRINCIPALS” 

We are using in the Forum a communication 
on “Sidelights on Principals” which is unlike the 
articles we like to use. 

If it were claimed that the cases cited are usual 
we would not use it, but principals will agree 
that where there are such principals as the 
writer specifies it is unfortunate. 

We grant that there was a time when some 
principals rejoiced in the “efficiency” which they 
thought came with autocracy, but that time has 
passed with most principals. 

We do not use the writer’s name because such 
use might easily seem to be intended as a “rap” 
at individuals and as such we certainly would 
not use it. We decided to use it as calling at- 
tertion to a passing shadow. 


A 


Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to March 8, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 cnd 26. 


The National Education Association will meet 
in Des Moines, July 8-8. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


H. O. DEITRICH 

Kane is one of the highly interesting school 
cities of the country and Superintendent H. 0. 
Deitrich is one of remarkably efficient leaders in 
education. For a city of its size, wealth and lo- 
cation we know of no city more educationally at- 
tractive. He has selected a faculty every way un- 
usual. The teachers from the lowest grade. are 
exceptionally skilful, devoted, and inspiring lead- 
ers of children. Without taking chances of ex- 
perimenting Mr. Deitrich has an unusual record 
in demonstrating the virility of new educational 
activities, and the teachers invest more in group 
professional promotion than those of any other 
city we know. It speaks volumes for the public 
spirit of a city that supports such a school system 
with such devoted professional experts. 

— 


LOTTIE JEWELL CARROLL 


Few persons not officially connected with pub- 
lic schools are as widely known by school people 
as Lottie Jewell Carroll. 

She was for several years associated with Pro- 
fessor P. G. Holden as secretary of the Agricu!- 
tural Extension Department of the International 
Harvester Company and next to Professor 
Holden was the most efficient promoter in the of- 
fice, at the National Educational Conventions and 
in field work in the days when vitalized agricul- 
ture was sweeping the country. She has lately 
become identified with the Wiese Laboratory 
Furniture Company, one of the largest manufac- 
turers of laboratory furniture in the country with 
factories at Manitowoc, Wisconsin, and sales of- 
fices at 20 East Jackson boulevard, Chicago. Mr. 
Wiese is easily the genius of the new ideals in 
laboratory equipment. His was the vision out 
of which the modern scientific laboratory has 
been evolved. 

FRED L. SHAW 

South Dakota’s state superintendent is setting 
the teachers of the state a fast pace. We have 
taken occasion several times during the past 
year to call attention to the way in which South 
Dakota is going ahead in her educational legis- 
lation, in her institutions, and in her vitalization 
of rural schools, but we fear we have not given 
Fred L. Shaw the full credit that is due him. He 
has been the leader in all progressive activities. 

There was never a more heroic leader, never 
a more indefatigable worker, an official more 
willing that all associates should have full credit 
for achievement. His address at the State As- 
sociation states mildly some of the accomplish- 
ments :-— 

In 1918 South Dakota had 41 consolidated 
schools; she now has 102, with several more in 
the process.of organization, In the first year of 


the operation of the State Aid Law, 131 schools 


were standardized and 26 normal training high 
schools were established. South Dakota was the 
first state in the Union to establish a regular de- 
partment of Americanization, financed by the 
state, as a part of her educational system, and is 
still about the only state that is seriously attack- 
ing the problem of Americanization in the rural 
districts. Total expenditures for common and 
high school purposes, only, were increased from 
$6,455,000 in 1918-19 to $10,800,000 during the 
past year. About 100 per cent. of the compulsory 
attendance is in school this year compared with 
about 60 per cent. a few years ago. 

“All this shows that what we needed was a 
thorough awakening, and also shows that there 
is nothing very radically wrong with our pres- 
ent school system; that progress and greater 
progress is possible.” 


CHANCELLOR McCORMICK 


Dr. Samuel Black McCormick, who is soon to 
retire from the chancellorship of the Pittsburgh 
University, has made a record not easily paral- 
leled. In order to appreciate his creative 
achievement one must have known the institu- 
tion when Dr. McCormick began its upbuilding. 
Scholastically the university was transformed, 
financially it was wonderfully invigorated, so- 
cially it was put in a new class, in enrollment 
it made great strides, while in buildings and 
equipment it became of university proportions. 

But the great achievement of Chancellor Mc- 
Cormick has been in the faculty, which has had 
an influence felt in every nook and corner of 
Western Pennsylvania and throughout the state, 
even in Harrisburg and Philadelphia. He has 
made it easy for a successor to reap the rich 
harvest that is sure to ripen if well looked after. 
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THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
[A Recipe.] 
Take some human nature—as you find it, 
The commonest variety will do— 
Put a little graciousness behind it, 
Add a lump of charity—or two. 
Squeeze in just a drop of moderation; 
Half as much frugality—or less, 
Add as much very fine consideration, 
Strain some milk of human kindness in it, 
Put in all the happiness you can. 
Stir it up with laughter every minute, 
Season with goodwill toward every man. 
Set it on the fire of heart’s affection, 
Leave it till the jolly bubbles rise, 
Sprinkle it with kisses—-for confection, 
Sweeten with a look from loving eyes. 
Flavor it with children’s merry chatter, 
Frost it with the snow of wintry dells, 
Place it on a holly-garnished platter 
And serve it with the song of Christmas bells. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


ROUNDING UP THE GUNMEN. 

Special efforts have been made the past week 
by the police of Boston to round up the “gun- 
men” who have been holding up storekeepers, 
and robbing pedestrians with jincreasing bold- 
ness. Most of them are young fellows in the 
twenties—some of them hardly more than boys 
—but they stop at nothing, and are ready to 
shoot to kill, if their demands are not promptly 
complied with. In the first week of the round- 
up, more than 100 arrests were made. The 
courts are seconding the work of the police by 
speedy sentences of the thieves caught red- 
handed. It does not appear that many of the 
thugs have drifted in from Chicago, New York 
and other cities where the police have made 
special drives. Boston seems to be having a 
“crime wave” of its own. 


JUSTICE ON THE TRAIL. 

The building graft scandals, in New York, are 
passing beyond the scope of the Lockwood 
Legislative Committee, which has been for 
weeks engaged in their investigation, into the 
criminal courts, where indictments have been 
brought against some of the chief participants, 


for violation of the State Anti-Trust law. One 
of the combines investigated—the Cut Stone 
Contractors’ Association—has disbanded, and 


the contractors composing it have agreed to turn 
state’s evidence, and aid the investigators. The 
method followed by these combines was to bring 
contractors together for restricting bids, and 
through a combination of labor unions to call 
out the workers and break up the business of 
contractors outside of the association. The 
originator of the “code” through which this plan 
was worked—John T. Hettrick—is now under 
$100,000 bail. 
RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. 

By a vote of 293 to 41, the national House of 
Representatives hurried through, December 13, 
the so-called Johnson bill, prohibiting practically 
all immigration. As originally drawn, the pro- 
hibition extended over two years, but this was 
amended to make the term one year. There is 
a wide-spread feeling that something should be 
done to bar out the “undesirables” from Europe 
who are threatening to flood our cities; but the-e 
is no agreement as to whether prohibition, or 
restriction or a more thorough sifting at the 
ports of departure is the wiser course. Senator 
Dillingham has framed a bill which aims to apply 
a kind of preferential system of selection. The 
Senate, in any case, is not likely to follow the pre- 
cipitate action of the House. There will pretty 
surely be extended hearings and _ investigation 
before the Senate acts. . 

REPEAL OF THE WAR-TIME ACTS. 

By a unanimous vote on December 13, the 
national House of Representatives adopted a 
resolution for the repeal of most of the war-time 


laws,—ineluding the Lever Food Control Act. 


The only exceptions are the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, the War Finance Corporation Act 
and its amendments, and measures dealing with 
the issuance of Liberty and Victory bonds. The 
resolution declares that. “any act of Congress 
that by its terms is in force only during the ex- 
istence of a state of war and a limited time there- 
after shall be construed and administered as if 
the present war terminated on the date when 
this resolution becomes effective.” resolu- 
tion of similar tenor was passed by Congress just 
before the adjournment of the last session, but. 
was vetoed by the President. 
RIOTING AND INCENDIARISM IN CORK. 

Following the ambushing of a group of sol- 
diers by Sinn Feiners in Cork, December 12, in 
which four soldiers were killed, there were 
scenes of incendiarism and riot throughout the 
city. The central portion of the city was burned 
to the ground, and the property loss is placed 
at from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000. The City 
Hall, the Carnegie Library, the Corn Market 
and many business houses were destroyed. Three 
civilians were taken from their homes and shot 
dead after the ambush of the military; and the 
fires are generally attributed to “reprisals” by 
the cadets who were fired upon, and, while these 
conditions of lawlessness and violence prevail in 
a large part of Ireland, the House of Lords has 
busied itself in framing amendments to the Home 
Rule bill, of a sort likely to make it increasingly 
unacceptable. 

ARMENIA UNDER SOVIET RULE. 


Latest reports from Constantinople and An- 
gora are to the effect that a peace treaty between 
Armenia and the Turkish Nationalists has been 


‘signed, under which Armenia has been reduced 


to a tiny state including only the region of Eri- 
van and Lake Gokcha, and a Soviet government 
has been set up in Armenia. Under this agree- 
ment, the Soviet republics of Armenia, Russia, 
Azerbaizan and the Kemalists or Turkish Na- 
tionalists will be in accord. All Armenian arms, 
with trifling exceptions, are to be handed over 
to the Kemalists. By these surprising develop- 
ments, the conditions under which the League 
of Nations was considering Armenia’s request 
for admission to the League, and was trying to 
arrange for some sort of aid, or counsel, or medi- 
ation for Armenia are completely changed. 
JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Japanese resentment toward the United States, 
occasioned in part, at least, by the California 
Anti-[mmigration law, and the apparent failure 
of the subsequent treaty negotiations, found 
fresh expression in the flat refusal of Viscount 
Ishii of Japan, at the Geneva conference, to give 
any consideration to questions of disarmament, 
so long as the United States was outside of any 
proposed agreement. Japan, the Viscount said, 
would not agree to limit her expenditure for war 
development or for armament so long as there 
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are nations outside the League, especially “one 
great Power” not bound by the commitment of 
League members. This reference, of course, 
was to the United States. 
AUSTRIA ADMITTED TO THE LEAGUE. 

The Assembly of the League of Nations, meer- 
ing at Geneva, elected Austria as a member of 
the League on December 15. This is the first 
admission of a former enemy state, and it was 
accomplished without opposition. An appeal by 
the Swiss delegate for the admission of Germany 
called forth an impassioned address in opposition 


by M. Viviani, speaking for France. 
that no request for the admission of Germany 
could be regarded until Germany had given an 
effective guarantee of her intention to fulfill her 


He urged 


international obligations. Certainly no such 
guarantee has been given. The four elective 
members of the League Council chosen by the 
Assembly, December 15, were Spain, Brazil, Bel- 
gium and China. There had been some opposi- 
tion to giving the Asiatic races two places on the 
Council, but a majority of the delegates favored 
doing it. 


THE WAR AND EDUCATION 


BY G. W. GERWIG 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
[From a Report of an official visit to England, France and Belgium the past summer.] 


The World War was the result of ignorance. 
The ignorance in this instance was due to a lack 
of proper training by a portion of the German 
people. The penalty, falling upon innocent and 
guilty alike, represents the high cost to the world 
of ignorance. The high cost of ignorance is 
greater than any possible cost of education. As 
long as ignorance remains, just so long will 
the penalties, war, pestilence, suffering and sor- 
row, Temain. 

If it is not already an axiom it can be conclu- 
sively proved that a people will more wisely and 
economically spend money for schools than for 
shot and shell. 

MATERIAL RESULTS. 

Materially, the war resulted in destruction and 
waste, both criminal and tragic. No one in the 
war area claims any possible good material re- 
sult commensurate with the cost. No one can 
view the rusting hulks of captured battleships, the 
mountain piles of scrapped implements of war, 
the acre after acre of parked ambulances, cais- 
sons and trucks, the leagues of coiled barbed 
wire, all of which cost millions of good money, 
without realizing the waste of war; and _ this 
feeling is greatly intensified by an inspection of 
the mile after mile of devastated fields, obliterated 
hamlets and cities riddled by shot and shell. 

Materially, the war is a horrible example of the 
high cost of ignorance. The wanton waste is evi- 
dent directly or indirectly on every hand and in 
every country. 

The destruction is absolutely unwarranted by 
any possible gain. However obvious this may 
be, its lessons cannot be said to be fully learned 
until some adequate means is found to prevent 
a repetition of the tragedy. And the only prac- 
tical remedy seems to be an educational one. 

Three types of rebuilding were everywhere in 
evidence: (1) A mere temporary expedient ro 
meet imperative immediate needs. (2) A rebuild- 
ing exactly along the former lines, by repairing 
a roof through which a shell has gone, replacing 
the stones shattered by bullets, strengthening a 
crumbling wall or removing and piling up the 
brick or stone to be rebuilt on the same lot into 


as nearly as may be the same home. (3) In 
rare instances rebuilding a village or a city in 
harmony with the best of modern ideals. 

Dire necessity usually forces a selection of the 
first or second. It is only in rare ins‘ances that 
the third is pozs:ble—almost never in the case of 
individuals, but occasionally where a generous 
American individual or*community has under- 
taken to finance the rebuilding of a home or a 
model town. This is the best reconstruction that 
is being done. 


MENTAL RESULTS. 


The mental effects of the war, while not quite 
so evident, are equally deep and even more 
tragic. The broken nerves, the crippled bodies, 
the thousands of ways in which death and destruc- 
tion have taken their toll are written in countless 
faces. The Belgians almost forgot how to smile 
during the German occupation, and one still sees 
a haunted look in eyes everywhere. In talking 
with people who had been deeply affected by the 
war, one had the constant impression of an im- 
pending brain storm or of a complete collapse. 


THE SPIRIT. 


It is practically universally conceded that 
neither materially nor mentally has there been 
commensurate good come out of the war. If 
there has come any good it is in the realm rf 
the spirit. 

It is extremely difficult to appreciate, interpret 
or educate the spirit of an individual or of a na- 
tion. Yet, while it is important that people at- 
tain physical fitness and mental alertness, the su- 
preme need is for the proper spirit. 

The qualities and the character that dominate 
a people determine the destiny of that people. 

Certain qualities, certain character, a certain 
attitude of life produced a state of war not only 
in 1914, but in each preceding instance. The 
most promising hope for preve.tion of war in 
future seems to be the hope of educating one 
people, and then other peoples to different quali- 
ties, a different character, a different attitude of 
life. Schoolhouses and courses of study are ail 


subordinate to this. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


SIDELIGHTS ON PRINCIPALS.. 
[By a Teacher.] 


We teachers receive from our principals so many 
suggestions and criticisms, that frequently we are 
sorely tempted to turn the tables and offer some to 
them, but dread of loss of favor or recommendation 
for salary increase, if not of position, usually forces 
us to bite back the eloquence that rises to our lips. 
So now I know I am voicing the experiences and 
criticisms of many.teachers when I give my own in 
connection with three represéntative types of men: 
First, the autocrat opposed to all innovations; sec- 
ond, the efficiency expert with an obsession for sta- 
tistics and applied psychology; and lastly, the real 
teacher and source of inspiration. 

I remember so distinctly my first school and the 
many miserable hours [ spent there, due, I know 
now, in large measure to the inertia and reactionary 
attitude of the principal. Occasionally he visited my 
«classes. He always slunk into a seat towards the 
back of the room, sat crumpled up with arms folded 
and looked most awfully bored, as I suppose he was. 
Whatever enthusiasm [I had aroused in the students 
was killed for days to come. This indifference was 
reflected in the teachers. They had met with dis- 
couragement in every attempt to better their work 
in the school. 

For illustration of this, take the case of two domes- 
tic science teachers, one fond of cooking, the other 
an expert in sewing. Their schedule gave each of 
them both subjects. They re-arranged their pro- 
grams so that each might teach her specialty, for 
as one explained: “You certainly have best success 
doing what you enjoy and are best fitted for.” When 
they referred the matter to the principal, their re- 
quest was answered with: “The teachers have always 
been given both subjects. I guess we won't change 
now.” 

Or again, several pupils asked that they be allowed 
to study in their home-room rather than spend time 
and effort in collecting material to go to another 
toom. There could not possibly have been any valid 
objection, as both rooms were used for study; but no, 
their programs were made out for the year. It would 
be foolish to change. 

Another case was that of a new teacher who ob- 
served that during fire drill there was great waste of 
time in getting the children out of the building. Be- 
lieving in her youth and ignorance that the object of 
these drills was the protection of the students in case 
of danger, she suggested a simple re-adjustment to 
eliminate this loss of time. In reply the principal 
drawled: “We have always filed out in this order. It 
might cause confusion to change.” 

Another teacher discovered a simpler and more ex- 
peditious method of distributing marks for report 
«ards. The whole corps signed the petition to be al- 
Jowed to try out this system. He did not even show 
us the courtesy of calling a meeting to discuss the 
situation. His was the only way. 

Slowly and surely he killed the soul of every teacher 
there. I supposed his indifference to my efforts must 
be due to faulty pedagogy on my part, for although 
he never criticised my work adversely, yet he never 
had anything favorable to say of it. Finally I became 
fully convinced that I was an utter failure there and 
I began to look for another position. As soon as I 
received my new appointment I went to him with an 
apology for my poor results. To my amazement he 


replied: “But they aren’t poor. Your work is entirely 
satisfactory. I had taken it for granted that you 
would stay. I am very sorry you are going.” 

My second experience proved to be a case of “out 
of the frying-pan into the fire.” My new principal 
was a man imbued with love for statistics. His 
theory was that a bountiful compilation of. figures 
and data would alone increase the efficiency of his 
school. After teaching until 3.30 we would, day after 
day, have to make long and exhaustive reports; the 
proportion of boys and girls in our classes, their av- 
erage number of study periods a week, the percent- 
ages of A, B and C grades in each class, what per cent. 
of these were earned by boys, what per cent. by 
girls — all these differences to be shown not only by 
figures but also by graphs that they might be com- 
pared with those of the other teachers. Not but what 
the aim was praiseworthy, only most of us with no 
figures before us could sense from the recitations and 
attitude of the pupils whether on the one hand our 
assignments were too lengthy, or on the other, when 
the children were not working to their utmost 
capacity. 

How often I would start for school on Monday 
morning thinking: “Now I am going to try this new 
method in my class.” - Once inside the office my en- 
thusiasm would wane as I was confronted by a bulle- 
tin board bristling with directions regarding reports 
to be handed in “before you leave the building.” 
Finally, like those of longer experience, I found my- 
self hurrying through my recitations in order to get 
to my clerical work before my poor tired head was 
too bemuddled to carry out the divisions to two deci- 
mal places correctly. In vain did we try to make that 
statistical man see that we were teachers and that 
true inspiration is not born of figures. 

Next as to his ideas on psychology. He called many 
meetings that he might expound the doctrine of 
stressing the good points of the children’s work 
rather than emphasizing the poor. Yet the follow- 
ing day in the buzz of the teachers’ room, which was 
a general clearing house for grievances, I would learn 
that he had told Miss Blank that her voice was de- 


.cidedly unpleasant. He should think it would grate 


upon the pupils. Thus did he apply his psychology. 
Not a word of commendation for the excellent results 
of her teaching, which must have been apparent to 
him. 

In sharp contrast to the professional attitude of 
these two was that of my third principal. Like them 
in one respect only, he was a frequent visitor in the 
classroom. No slumping into a seat by him. He sat 
alertly upright where he could observe both teacher 
and class. Sympathy fairly radiated from him, and 
One was spurred on to her best efforts. What a con- 
trast to the looks of boredom and the adversely- 
critical attitude of the others. He listened to an ex- 
planation as attentively as though it were the first 
time he had ever heard it. The pupils were quick to 
catch his mood and enthusiasm, and his visit, instead 
of having a depressing influence, was a powerful in- 
centive to all. Always before he left, he would make 
in the hearing of the pupils some complimentary re- 
mark to the teacher concerning her work. I wonder 
whether many principals realize the psychological ef- 
fect of that. It instills into the minds of the pupils 
respect for their instructor and it arouses in the lat- 
ter a desire to improve her work to the utmost. 

Compare this man to a principal who, when visit- 
ing a class, said in full grown tones to the teacher: 
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“Miss Smith, I don’t follow your reasoning myself. 
How can you expect the children to do so?” No 
doubt the method of development was faulty, but its 
defects would never justify the publicity of such a 
rebuke. After this criticism one can easily imagine 
the attitude of the class. “She can’t make the princi- 
pal understand. What's the use of my trying?” And 
that state of mind would get such a strangle hold on 
the pupils that any future efforts to interest them in 
their work would be futile. 

Cannot the principals realize that the best results 
are obtained when all are working together in har- 
mony to accomplish a desired end? Why should they 
not assume that the teacher is interested in her chosen 
profession and that her interest may give birth to 
ideas not beneath his dignity to listen to and to con- 
‘sider? Tt is a sad commentary upon our so-called 
most democratic institutions that, so far as teachers 
are concerned, they are under a government so. auto- 
«ratic that all individualism is crushed and the in- 
spirational leader is changed hopelessly into a spirit- 
less drudge. 

Moreover, let us not allow the teaching body to 
develop into a corps of clerical workers. Some sta- 
tistics are doubtless necessary, but how many are used 
in the preparation of principals’ theses for an A. M. 
at Columbia and how many actually contribute to the 
welfare of the school we can never be certain. If 
there must be figures and files, let the city employ 
‘an adequate force of clerks. The teacher should be 
allowed to meet her classes without spectres of un- 
finished records rising to mar the lucidity of her ex- 
planations. 

And last, but by no means least, let the principal 
mot forget that psychological theories are applicable 
to teacher as well as to pupils. With the former as 
with the latter there are good points to be commended 
and mistakes to be ignored. Let him be patient with 
‘her in her attempts to devise better methods of pre- 
senting problems to a class. Her daily contact with 
‘them gives her an insight into their needs and capaci- 
ties that nobody else can have. Who shall say that 
practical ideas begotten by necessity are less effica- 
«cious than abstract ones indiscriminately imbibed at 
Teachers’ College? Only by expressed appreciation 
for the successful results of his teachers and silent 
sympathy with their.failures can a principal develop 
‘his school to its highest efficiency. 

AREAS AND DISTANCES. 
[From Geological Survey.] 

‘Eastern point of United States is West Quoddy 
Head, near Eastport, Maine. 

Western point, Cape Alva, Washington. 

Northern point, small detached area in Minnesota; 
latitude, 49 deg., 23 min.; longitude, 95 deg., 9 min. 

Southern point, Cape Sable, Florida. Florida Keys 
extend farther south. 

Area of United States, 3,026,789 square miles; land 
area of United States, 2,973,774 square miles. 

From West Quoddy Head direct west to the Pacific 
Ocean is 2,807 miles. ‘ 

The Canadian boundary is 3,898 miles. 

The shortest line is from Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, to San Diego, 2,152 miles. 

Mexican boundary, 1,744 miles. 

Atlantic ccast line, 2,730 miles. 

Gulf of Mexico coast line, 3,640 miles. 

Panama Canal due south of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

New York and Havana are now only a few hours 

apart through the new air mail service. 
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APPRECIATION OF DR. FINLEY. 


F. D. Boynton of Ithaca read the following special 
resolution at the State Association :— 

Dr. Finley's genial disposition has infused into the 
rank and file a spirit of comradeship which will prove 
to. be his greatest achievement notwithstanding the 
many material excellencies accomplished during his 
administration. Many a teacher in the loneliness of 
her remote rural section, isolated from other members 
of her profession, has found a friend who understood 
in the genial stranger who knocked at her door and 
who preved to be the Great Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of this Great State, her very own ‘commissioner 
and her friend. She found what many another knew 
from a similar experience, that there was no detail 
too trivial for the personal consideration of the com- 
missioner when the work of a teacher or one of her 
pupils was concerned. 

Many a teacher and pupil who never had the in- 
spiration of a personal visit, or a hand-shake, or wit- 
nessed the great soul shining through the smile of 
the commissioner, have had their work made lighter 
and their lives brightened by the reflected glory of 
those who have been more fortunate. 

Though comparatively brief, Dr. Finley’s adminis- 
tration will stand out as an epoch in the educational 
history of this state, for it has been during his ad- 
ministration that many of the most notable and 
beneficial laws affecting education have been passed. 
A brief reference to a few of these is all that can 
here be said. Of the more notable are the Cities Re- 
organization Law, establishing permanent tenure for 
teachers after a probationary period, defining the 
qualifications, powers and duties of a superintendent 
of schools. and freeing boards of education in a large 
measure from political control; the minimum salary 
law and its revision upwards; the revision of the re- 
tirement law; and the school census, part-time and 
continuation school law, physical education, and ap- 
proved health supervision are the more outstanding 
items of legislation accomplished. Great, however, 
as are these physical manifestations of the success of 
Dr. Finley’s administration, above them all are the 
spiritual regeneration and the new vision for ser- 
vice, which Dr, Finley has infused into the profession. 
These are his masterpieces and the achievements by 
which his administration will be remembered. 
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NORTH DAKOTA POTATOES. 

The potato crop of North Dakota amounted to 
7,459,000 bushels this year. Figuring each potato 
weighs < half pound — which is said to be a good 
average — there are 120 potatoes in a bushel, or 895,- 
030,000 potatoes in the crop. The population of North 
Dakota being around 800,000, this means 1,118 pota- 
toes a year for each person. 

With the transformation of North Dakota in re- 
cent years from a great wheat field into a diversified 


farming country, the potato has taken an important 
rank in farm products. 


The new pride of the United States Navy, the Ten- 


nessee, is 624 feet in length, carries forty-one guns, 
and what is of greatest interest is electrically driven. 


— 


Lieutenant Mosley, in a Packard fiyer, attained a 
speed of 178 miles an hour in Mineola, winning over 
thirty-three contestants. This is a rate of practically 


-three miles every minrte. 
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BOOK TABLE 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By 
E. Wyatt-Davies, M. A. (Trinity College, Cambridge 
University). New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 20 pp. 
Kecent events have necessitated a new, up-to-date 

edition of this interesting and authoritative history 

of England for secondary schovls. The author has 
presented the main facts of English history from the 
beginnings to 1920 in an attractive way, and the vol- 
ume is well illustrated and plentifully supplied with 
maps, genealogical tables, etc. Each chapter of the 
book is preceded by a summary of the chief persons 

and chief events mentioned in it, and there is also a 

complete summary of events, with dates, and an in- 

dex. ‘The volume is beautifully printed. From every 
point of view it is a desirable addition to the avail- 
able stock of textbooks in history. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. By Everett 
Ward Olmsted, head of the Department of 
Romance Languages, and Francis Brown Barton, 
assistant professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versitv of Minnesota. Cloth. 290 pp. 

A FRENCH READER. With phonetic transcriptions. 
By Hugh A. Smith, professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, and Jeanne H. Greenleaf, instructor in 
Romance Languages, University of Wisconsin. 
Cloth. 276 pp. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Henry Holt & Co. is one of the most enterprising 
firms now in the language publication field. From 
Holt comes a constant succession of new books of 
merit, timeliness and interest; as a result, their list 
now comprises almost every sort of textbook for stu- 
dents of French or Spanish. Their merchandising 
methods, too, are miarked by progressiveness and lib- 
eralitvy. It is not surprising, then, to find two books 
of apparently similar appeal making their bow simul- 
taneously under Holt auspices: Both the Olmsted- 
Barton and the Smith-Greenleaf readers are intended 
for elementary French classes, but they are of very 
distinct types. The first contains fifteen folk-tales 
and twelve short stories—including such favorites as 
“La derniére classe,” “La chévre de M. Seguin,” and 
“Mateo Falcone”—together with exercises, notes and 
vocabulary. In short, it is the usual standard read- 
ing text. The Smith-Greenleaf reader, while contain- 
ing somewhat similar material, appeals particularly to 
teachers who employ the phonetic alphabet in their 
work, the stories of the first fifty pages being given 
also in phonetic transcription. The transcription is 
printed directly opposite the text, and comparison and 
study are thercby much facilitated. The book also 
contains six stories from Hugo, Daudet, Maupassant, 
and Labeulaye, about fifteen anecdotes and fables, 
a few footnotes, an appendix of verb-forms, brief ex- 
ercises, and the usual vocabulary. Both volumes are 
useful additions to a noteworthy list. 

BEST RUSSIAN SHORT STORIES. Compiled and 
edited by Thomas Seltzer. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. Limp croftleather. 277 pp. 

Mr. Seltzer, an authority on Russian literature, here 
presents a selection of representative short stories— 
nineteen in number — by the best Russian writers. 
Among the authors are: Pushkin, Gogol, Turgenev, 
Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Korolenko, Chekhov, Garshin, 
Sologub, Gorky, Andreyev, Artzybashev, and Kuprin— 
in short a galaxy of masters. The editor has prefixed 
an illuminating introductory essay on the Russian 


short story in general and his selections in particu- 
lar. The volume is one of the “Modern Library,” 
published by Boni and Liveright, and has all the at- 
tractive features that the name “Modern Library” 
has come to connote: Mechanical excellence, discrim- 
inating sclection, and moderate price. 

FEEBLEMINDEDNESS IN CHILDREN OF SCHOOL 

AGE. By C. Paget, M. D., and Mary Dendy. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Although the studies upon which this book is based 
are of England and Wales, they are of intense in- 
terest because their population is not cosmopolitan 
as is the American. A few startling facts are worthy 
of special attention. It is less than fifty years since 
the British officials took responsibility for attention 
to non-normal children, or even realized that there 
were entirelv distinct classes ranging from feeble- 
mindedness co idiocy and lunacy. 

It is less than a quarter of a century since any- 
thing like adequate attention was given to the edu- 
cation of any class of feeble-minded. Now they clas- 
sify them as idiots, who are unable to guard them- 
selves against common physical dangers; imbeciles, 
who are incapable of managing their own affairs, or 
of being taught to do so; feeble-minded—morons—re- 
quire the attention of others, unable to respond to 
the teaching such as normal children profit by, and 
moral imbeciles who have vicious tendencies and are 
incapable of modification by punishments or penalties. 

In the total population about one in 217 is of un- 
sound mind, and in school about one in 127 is so 
classed. Boys are about fifty per cent. more numer- 
ous than girls. About twice as large a percentage 
are in cities as in rural districts. Feeble-minded girls 
are greatly liable to have illegitimate children. The 
figures given are most startling. About two-thirds 
of the habitual imbeciles in Great Britain are feeble- 
minded. 

This book is a thorough presentation of scientific 
precautions and remedies. 

ANATOL AND TWO OTHER PLAYS. By Arthur 
Schnitzler. Translated by Grace I. Colbron. With 
introduction by Ashley Dukes. 246 pp. 

BERTHA GARLAN. By Arthur Schnitzler. 246 pp. 

New York: Boni & Liveright, Inc. Limp croft- 

leather. 

These are two numbers of the famous “Modern 
Library,” which is making available the best in for- 
eign, English and American literature in seemly dress 
and at a ridiculously moderate price. Each volume 
is attractively printed and bound, pocket-size, and is 
a delight to handle. In “Bertha Garlan” we have one 
of the best of the novels of the well-known Viennese, 
and in the other volume a cycle of seven episodes 
dealing with “Anatol,” together with a series of four 
plays headed by “Living Hours,” including “Litera- 
ture,” which has been presented here by the Washing- 
ton Square Players. “The Green Cockatoo,” consid- 
ered Schnitzler’s masterpiece, concludes the volume 
of plays. Together the two books give a comprehen- 
sive idea of the quality of Schnitzler’s work. 


Healthy Strong Oculists and Physict 


offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicieas 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 


Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine et 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE 
REMEDY Chicage, IL 


COMPANY. 
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The New America 


Interpreted by 


FOLK SONGS 


(Constance and Henry Gideon) 


FOLK TALK 
(Philip Davis) 


FILMS 


(Community Motion Picture Bureau) 


Brain-Fag and 
“America in Song, Scene and Story” Mental in 


come frequently from lack of heslth-giviu 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. 


BOOK IT NOW teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
HENRY GIDEON Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated and depleted elements and quench the thirst, 


Beacon Street, Boston acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
6 9 t alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. — 
Haymarket 3104 Sold by Draggists ® 


Rumford Chemicai Works, Providence, R. I. 


A-48 f-18 


Why Students should be taught 
on the Remington 


it is the one machine which permits a comprehensive 
instruction in typewriting. 

Because it has a special and exclusive feature—the Self-Starter— 
which adds from 15 to 25 per cent to the letter writing speed of the typist. 


Because it is the speediest of all typewriters. The World’s Record 
for actual gross speed in typing was made on a Remington. 


Because it is the typewriter which has made the greatest contribu- 
tion to the growth of the world’s business. More Remingtons have been 
manufactured and sold than any other make. 


Because it is the machine which insures to 
its skilled operators the best positions and the 
highest pay. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


(INCORPORATED ) 
374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


By Insisting on Covering Every Book With 


A Holden Book Cover 


The supply of textbooks will be made to last just twice as long, 
thereby lessening the annual expenditure for books and leav- 


ing just so much more for teachers’ salaries. 


The Hoiden Book Cover 
Is the Original Book Cover 
A Strictly one piece Cover of Absolute simplicity, requiring no 
cutting or pasting. Can be put on by any child in a jiffy. 


Its tough wear-resisting, water-shedding surface will stand no 
end of use and abuse, giving the book real protection and keep- 


ing it neat and clean, 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
f school] work or school adminis- 

tion are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 

27-8: American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. Chicago, 
Tllinois, 

28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

28-30: Central Division at Chicago, 
Illinois. 

27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 

tional Association at Harrisburg. 

29-30-31: Illinois’ State Teachers 
Association, New High School 
Building, Springfield. 

30-31: American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, 

1921. 
FEBRUARY—MARCH. 

28-3: Deypcrtment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 

MARCH. 

11-12: South Central Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

APRIL. 

7-8-9: Southwestern Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, East St. Louis. 

JULY. 

3-8: National Education Association, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN DIEGO. Gained first place 
in the state in gain in building in 
November, 1920, over the same 
month in 1919, being six times as 
oe this year as last. Los Angeles 
ed in total building both this year 
and last. This year it was $6,270,000 
in one month. Long Beach was the 
fourth city in the state, $828,000. 

The state vote for the teachers 
and schools was a majority of a 
quarter of a million, but the vote on 
“16” failed by a slight margin, though 
it was reported to have passed. That 
measure was for the relief of the 
State University and the Los Angeles 
branch of the University. 


GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. The women teachers 
of this city are petitioning for 
equalization of their salaries with 
those of the men teachers. The point 
at issue in the petition is not somuch 
that of an increase in salary as it is 
question of justice. Public opinion 
seems to be awake to the situation 
and behind the women teachers. 

Careful study is being given by 
Governor-elect Thomas W. Hard- 
wick, to the plan suggested some 
time ago of bringing all the educa- 
tional institutions in the state under 
one controlling board, instead of the 

resent system of a separate board 
or each institution, Under the pres- 
ent system there are in the neighbor- 
hood of twelve hundred trustees of 
the institutions and each _ board, 
though generally under the jurisdic- 
tion of the University of Georgia, in 
order to come within the Constitu- 
tional provision for appropriation 
purposes, acts independently. 

In his speech of acceptance at 
Macon convention Mr. Hardwick out- 
lined as one of the things he ex- 
pected to work as a reform in the 
state would be the correlation of all 
the educational work in Georgia so 
as to make one big educational sys- 
tem, equal alike for all. It is thought 
that this will be brought about by 
the recommendation that the legisla- 
ture pass a bill doing away with all 
the present boards of trustees and 
creating in their place a board of 
regents to have jurisdiction over and 
management of all the educational 
institutions. 


ILLINOIS. 


MACOMB. Rural teachers, as 
well as teachers in towns and cities, 
have been benefited by salary in- 
creases in the past few years, accord- 
ing to County Superintendent of 
Schools B. E. Decker. 

At this time the lowest salary paid 
any rural teacher in McDonouch 
county is fifty-five dollars per month. 
making an average of eighty-five 
dollars. 

Emmet township, with one or more 
teachers getting $155 per month, is 
paying the highest individual salary. 
The lowest there is seventy-five dol- 
lars, and an average of $108 is found. 

Tennessee takes the lowest aver- 


age prize, setting the figure at 
eighty-five monthly, and Hire town- 
ship, paying an average of $114 per 
month, strikes the highest average. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


LYNN. The city of Lynn will ask 
the incoming session of the legisla- 
ture for authority to borrow $500,000 
outside of the debt limit for school 
purposes. Of that amount, which is 
to be raised by taxation, $400,000 will 
be used for the construction of a 
junior high school in the eastern 
section of the city, $50,000 for a 
primary school on Franklin street 
and a like sum for an elementary 
school on Trevett avenue. 

Mayor Creamer, chairman of the 
school committee, will also present a 
bill endorsed by the committee asking 
for new laws relative to the raising 
of money by taxation and its appro- 
priation for school purposes. 

SHELBURNE FALLS. Clinton J. 
Richards, superintendent of the 
Buckland-Colrain-Shelburne schools, 
has been elected as superintendent of 
the Hadley-Hatfield district at a sal- 
ary of $3,000, to begin July 1, 1921. 
Mr. Richards was superintendent of 
this district for seven years before 
going to Shelburne Falls. 


MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. The  all-year 
around school plan is dead, at least 
for the present. 

“Only when the people come to a 
realization of the real advantages of 
the four-term school plan can the 
board hope successfully to carry out 
a proposition that has made a strong 
appeal to it, and an organization that 
the board believes is bound to come 
eventually,” is the statement made in 
the school board’s educational com- 
mittee’s report, submitted to the 
board recently. This conclusion was 
reached after a lengthy discussion in 
which it was evident that no unanim- 
ity of action could be obtained at 
present. 


NEW YORK. 


MT. VERNON. The _ Jefferson 
School, J. M. Grimes, principal, is- 
sues a highly creditable monthly 
magazine. Although it is an elemen- 
tary school it is every way worthy 
high school students. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


ASHEVILLE. The Association 
of High School Principals and 
Teachers met late in November at 
Asheville. Among the speakers 
was Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, state 
inspector of high schools. He gave 
some interesting statistics to the 
effect that there are 317 four-year 
high schools in North Carolina, 93 
three-year, and 9 one-year high 
schools, with a total of 1,553 teach- 
ers. The enrollment of boys in 
these high schools last year was 
13,225 with an average attendance 
of 9,378, enrollment of girls 17,211, 
with an average attendance of 13,- 
476; 2,249 girls graduated and 1,219 
boys. Dr. Highsmith referred to 
the great need of science being 
taught in more of the high schools 
and said that he proposed to ask 
the state for an appropriation of 
$15,000 for this purpose, and also 
ask the directors of summer 
schools in the state to give courses 
in science with academic credit for 
same. He emphasized the import- 
ance of the teacher knowing the 
subject of science who tried to 
teach it, and said that in the fu- 
ture those high schools that did 
not give science would not be in 
the accredited list. He suggested, 
too, that consolidation would help 
greatly in this matter. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HONESDALE. Effective on and 
after January 1, 1921, the schedule 
of salaries for the members of the 
supervising and teaching staff of 
this school system shall be as fol- 
lows: Superintendent of Schools, 
$2,500 to $8,300. Principal of Grade 
School, men, $1,100, plus $20 for each 
permanent teaching position in such 
school more than four. 

Secondary teachers, men $1,200 
to $1,680. Secondary teachers, women, 
$900 to $1,380. Grade school teachers, 
all classes $750 to $1,150. Super- 
visors, $1,000 to $1,480. Teachers of 
special subjects, women, $750 to 
$1,150; men, $900 to $1,380. 

The annual increasement or ad- 
vance in the amount of salary paid 
to each member of the supervising 
and teaching staff shall be paid for 
eight consecutive fiscal years until 
the maximum be reached, except as 
provided otherwise in this resolution, 
and such = annual increasement 
shail be as follows: The sum of $100 
each. for the superintendent of 
schools and the principal of the 
high school; the sum of $60 each for 
the supervisors and secondary teach- 
ers; and the sum of $50 each for 
principals and teachers in grade 
schools. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


COLUMBIA. The Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle West and 
South has accepted the invitation 
of this city as the meeting place 
for its next session on February 
24, 25, 26, 1921. Professor Josiah 
B. Game of Florida State College 
is chairman of the committee in 
charge of arrangements. Associ- 
ated with him is Professor George 
Howe of the University of North 
Carolina. The program has not 
yet been completed, but among the 
speakers are President Fairfax 
Harrison of the Southern Railroad, 
and Professor Charles Upson 
Clark. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


BROOKINGS. The vocational 
agricultural work of the state of 
South Dakota is getting on its feet 
and is attracting much attention on 
the part of workers in other fields, 
according to Clinton R. Wiseman, 
state supervisor of agriculture. 

At a recent meeting of the agricul- 
tural teachers of the state it was de- 
cided to emphasize first an agricul- 
tural education for helping the farm 
boys and girls and the agricultural 
community, and placing “more corn,” 
“more hogs,” etc., as secondary. The 
state supervisor emphasized the 
need for broad vital programs for 
agricultural work in each _ school, 
which, co-ordinated, make for a 
state program in vocational agricul- 
ture. 


SIOUX FALLS. A revision of 
the existing plan of public school 
distribution, the building of junior 
high schools located in different 
parts of Sioux Falls, the revoca- 
tion of the announced plan of the 
board of education to build an ad- 
dition to the present Washington 
High School building, and the sale 
of the block of ground on which it 
is located either to the city of 
Sioux Falls for the purpose of 
housing its city offices or for busi- 
ness purposes, is the object of a 
movement which had its inception 
among citizens and taxpayers on 
the East Side, and the city planning 
committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is asked to assist in solving 
the problem. 

A great deal of public interest 
is being manifested in the proposi- 
tion to build three junior high 
schools which shall be so located 
as to meet future needs as the city 
expands and prevent the construc- 
tion of buildings which will even- 
tually be in the heart of the busi- 
ness district. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. The recent meeting 
late in November of the Virginia 
Educational Conference was the 
largest in its history. The registra- 
tion showed 2,502 delegates present. 
The work accomplished at the con- 
ference is regarded as highly  suc- 
cessful. 

The general meeting of the Vir- 
ginia State Teachers Association 
elected as its president Dr. W. R. 
Smithey, professor of education of 
the University of Virginia. 

Medical inspection was __intro- 
duced in Richmond schools in 
1911, and this department is now 
composed of four physicians, three 
dentists (one colored) and _ eleven 
nurses. Every child is given a com- 
plete physical examination upon 
entering scheol and is examined 
thereafter every two years. Children 
in the backward classes are examined 
every year and those in the open-air 
classes are examined twice a year. 

The following figures, taken from 
the Medical Director’s report for the 
last year, give some idea of the 
magnitude and importance of the 
work :— 

Children examined, 15,117. 

Children inspected, 71,708. 

Children referred to family physi- 
cian, 4.383. 

Children referred to dentist, 5,867. 

Children escorted to the dispensary 
by the nurse, 3,550. 


645 

Children treated by a physician or 
dentist, 10,170. 

Treatments given by nurses for 
skin and scalp disease and wounds, 
30,914. 

Talks on hygiene to classes (by 
nurse), 2,857. 

Home visits by nurses, 8,180. 

Treated free by school dentist 
(white), 1,297. 

Treated free by school dentist 
(colored), 620, 

Special attention is given to the 
physical education of the student, a 
thorough system of setting-up exer- 
sises being a part of the program. 
From ten to twenty minutes each day 
are devoted to games and physical 
exercises. 

The work is suited to the needs of 
pupils of different ages. In the 
junior high schools a physical train- 
ing teacher is on full time duty. Not 
only are formal gymnastics and pos- 
ture exercises given, but baseball and 
basketball are very popular with 
junior high school students. In the 
grammar grades much attention is 
paid to competitive group games and 
each year an athletic meet is held. 
In the primary grades folk dancing, 
story plays and simple setting-up 
exercises are given. 

The department of physical educa- 
tion is in charge of a full time di- 
rector who personally visits each 
school of the city. A full outline of 
daily physical exercises is furnished 
each classroom teacher. Two spe- 
cially trained supervising teachers 
visit the schools according to a regu- 
lar schedule and assist the classroom 
teachers in carrying on the work as 
outlined by the director. 


WASHINGTON. 


BELLINGHAM. An interesting 
feature of a recent report by Su- 
perintendent Wiedman was the re- 
sult of a series of questionnaires 
sent out by him to every high 
school instructor in Bellingham 
and to 125 representative business 
men of the city, to which he re- 
ceived varied replies, concerning 
the capabilities and essentials of an 
eighth grade graduate. 

“What should an eighth grade 
graduate know when he enters high 
school?” was the question put the 
instructors of the city. The re- 
plies, in the aggregate, agreed that 
a student should read intelligently, 
spell correctly, write legibly, know 
the fundamentals of arithmetic, 
how to speak the English language 
and know the simple construction 
of the English sentence. 

Business men agreed with the in- 
structors upon what the eighth 
grader should know. Other ques- 
tions put to the business men were: 
“Is an eighth grade graduate com- 
petent to enter the business 
world?” and “Have you any recom- 
mendation to make for the better- 
ment of the grade schools of the 
city?” 

To the last two questions a host 
of replies were to the effect that 
few students were capable of any 
success in business without further 
preparation than the grade schools, 
and that a great deal more drill on 
the fundamentals, with especial 
emphasis on spelling, the use of the 
English language and arithmetic 
were needed. 

Superint:ndent Wiedman has ex- 
pressed himself as favoring the 
junior high school project that is 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple _ Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty 
Hatablished 1890 


years of successful experience. 
@ BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


#dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Established 1885. 


eeting with such success in the 
states. The plan takes. in 
the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades, giving the absolute essen- 
tials of high school work and pre- 
paring the students for entrance 
into a commercial or vocational 
course, or into the academic high 
school. 


FOREIGN. 


CANADA. 
Preliminary apportionment of the 


000,000 fund set aside by the 
Pickeieller Foundation for the aid 


{Liste to this! — 


“During the summer I 


took a course in Library 


work at 
University, and our In- 


structor, Miss 
frequently recommended 
your supplies.” 


School Librarian 


New York 


You know the reason 
Quality, Service, New Ideas 


Library Supplies Department 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING 
COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


of medical education in Canada in- 
cludes: McGill University, Montreal, 
$1,000,000; University of Toronto, 
$1,000,000; Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, $500,000, and University of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, $500,000. This 
leaves a reserve of $2,000,000, from 
the income of which the Universite 
de Montreal and the University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, receive $25,000 
each for the years 1920-21. 


National Thrift Week 

National Thrift Week will be ob- 
served January 17-23 inclusive. The 
purposes of the Economic Program 
and National Thrift Week are :— 

1. To stimulate the individual to 
think straight and act wisely in re- 
gard to money matters in the realms 
of earning, spending, saving, invest- 
ing and giving. 

2. To teach the simple and sound 
economic truths necessary in work- 
ing out the problems of every-day 
ife. 

3. To concentrate the attention of 
a large part of the nation for a week 
on the benefits of living thriftily. 

4. To conserve the results of this 
nation-wide emphasis by organizing 
Thrift clubs through which to con- 
tinue this emphasis. 

5. To develop character in the 
lives of individuals by making pos- 
sible a spiritual development  un- 
handicapped by financial worries. 
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educational campaign will 
stress one phase of thrift each day in 
the following seven-days’ intensive 
program. 

January 17—National Thrift Day 
or Bank Day. To emphasize the 
service financial institutions render 
in a community and the benefits of 
doing business with them. 

January 18—Budget Day. To em- 
phasize the importance of planning 
expenditures in advance, buying and 
investing wisely and keeping a 
record of expenditures. 

January 19—National Life Insur- 
ance Day. To emphasize the impor- 
tance of protecting loved ones by 
creating a life insurance estate. 

January 20—Own Your Own 
Home Day. To emphasize the im- 
portance of living in the shelter of 
one’s own home. 

January 21—Make a Will Day. To 
emphasize the value of planning for 
the future welfare of one’s depen- 
dents by making a will. 

January 22—Pay Your Bills 
Promptly Day. To emphasize the 
value of credit and the moral obliga- 
tion of paying bills promptly. 

January 23—To emphasize the 
religious privileges of sharing a part 
of one’s income with the church or 
other unselfish causes. 

er information may be ob- 
tained from E. A. Hungerford, 347 
Madison avenue, New York. 


“Know and Help Your Schools” 


This is the title of a pamphlet 
embodying the results of a nation- 
wide survey directed by the Na- 
tional Committee for Chamber of 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOi, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeducs 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. ROVDEN. Princine’ 


EBEMERSON 


Colle 


HENRY L 


e of Orato 


RENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS 


ways maintained.” 


CLEMATIS 60 Cents 


The Arlo Plan 


FOR AMERICANIZATION AND NIGHT SCHOOLS. 
The ARLO books have proved remarkably efficient in rousing 
interest and producing results with adults who study English. 
“Arlo and Clematis have given us great help in our American- 
ization and night school work. It is not easy to interest adults in 
the ordinary readers or material used. With Arlo and Clematis, 
however, the interest of pupils of any age is at once aroused and al- 
Signed: I. Z. EN, 
Superintendent of Schools, Biddeford, Me. 
QUESTION: Will you try a set of these this winter? 


ARLO 55 Cents 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


ALLEN, 


ANITA 65 Cents 
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Commerce Co-operation with the 
Public Schools and the American 
City Bureau, and represents a move- 
ment to link the business men of 
the country with the practical de- 
tails of public education. Cham- 
bers of Commerce were asked to 
co-operate with school  superin- 
tendents and school boards in an- 
alyzing the present school situation 
and determining the facts on which 
to base school plans for the fu- 
ture. The results of the inquiry 
are set forth in detail and will call 
for detailed consideration here- 
after. The nearest Chamber of 
Commerce can undoubtedly fur- 
nish further information to any 
who are interested in the results 
of this inquiry. 


For Better Weather Forecasts 


A new solar watch tower is be- 
ing built by the Smithsonian In- 
stitute in the Hala Mountains in 
the Arizona desert from which 
great things are expected. In this 
region the sun shines from a cloud- 
less sky almost every day in the 
vear so that daily observations 
may be made of the amount of 
solar radiation. This information 
will make it possible to forecast the 
weather and the temperature more 
accurately than ever before. The 
same institution has for some time 
maintained a _ similar station at 
Calama, Chili, where conditions are 
especially favorable for such ob- 
servations. The Weather Bureau 
of Argentine has received daily 
telegraphic reports from the Chilli 
station and as a result has enjoyed 
remarkably accurate weather fore- 
casts, as well as advance informa- 
tion as to the amount of rainfall. 
By combining the observations 
made in Chili and Arizona the 
weather prophet expects to greatly 
increase the accuracy of his fore- 
casts—Boys’ Life. 


A Question for Teacher 


The teacher was hearing the class 
in mathematics. 

“Now,” said she, “in order to sub- 
tract, things must be in the same de- 
nomination. For instance, we could 
not take three pears from four 
peaches, nor eight horses from ten 
cats. Do you understand?” 

There was assent from the major- 
ity of pupils. One little boy in the 
rear raised a timid hand. ~ 

“Well, Bobby, what is it?” asked 
the teacher. 

“Please, teacher,” said Bobby, 
“couldn’t you take three quarts of 
milk from two cows?”—Lone Scout. 


Some Job for Dad 


A school teacher received the}; 
following note: “Dear madam, 
please excus my tommy today, he 
won’t come to skule because he is 
acting as time keeper for his 
father, and it is your fault. U gave 
him a example, if a field is 5 miles 
around how long will it take a man 
walking 3% miles per hour to walk 
2% times around it? Tommy ain’t 
a man, so we sent his father. They 
went early this morning and father 
will walk round the field and 
tommy will time him, but please 
don’t give my boy such examples 
again, because my husband must 
go to work every day to support 
his family.”"—Country Gentleman. 


MIDWINTER VACANCIES often prove of considerable advantage to teachers who 

have m waiting fer the right opportunity to change 
reasonable notice. We are now looking, for instance, 
g a New Engiand State,— first-class positions for 
men adapted to and desiring —SS OF all kinds are needed—manual training, 
in supervisor work. Special teachers commercial, etc. Some schools have been 
looking for such candidates since September. Midwinter registration in our 
Agency gives not only “ sibility of immediate results, but ADVANTAGE 
also the offers of the ng season for September, an added . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency “\x;"" 


Oldest under same management, largest and best known. Teachers wanted 
now for high class positions. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Symes Building, Denver. Peyton Building, Spokane. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New York 
Becommendés teachers te colleges, public end private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WH. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN : = : TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Col 
and FOREIG Schools and Fami 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good. 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teach d has fi - 
j dreds of high 

S ene $5,000) with teachers. E 
none for registration. 


if you 
teacher forany desirable place know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, Sou tex. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior ageeey, ae 
superier people & 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


Established 1655 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ine. 


na lies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
btaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


WINSHIP _| We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the couutry. 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon st. Boston, mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telepbone Manager. 
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‘1. You will be naid $50 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 


that does not confine vou to the house but keeps vou from 
your work and requires medical attendance at least once 
each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—-A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 

5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


6. You may receive instead monthly indemnities of 
from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


Oona WN 


ae pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
7 ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 
circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 


they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 


Name 


Address. 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 


441 T.C. U. Bldg. _Lincoln, Neb. 
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